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HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE. 


AN ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY—16 PAGES. 


No. 6 of HARPER’s YOUNG PEOPLE, issued 
February 1, contains as a frontispiece a charm- 
ing picture by H. B. Wotcovt, entitled “ Kitty's 
First Pie” ; Chapter Eight of “ Toby Tyler,” in 
which Toby captures the runaway monkeys, and 
becomes the hero of the hour, illustrated ; full dt- 
vections for the building of a flat-bottomed sail- 
boat, with working plans ; “Our Nine-Pounder,” 
a thrilling sea story, by GEORGE H. COOMER ; 
“ The Newsboys Home, and How it Helped Foe,” 
an article on the newsboys lodging-houses of New 
York, with five illustrations; “ Little Biddy’s 
Party,” a story for girls ; Chapter One of “ Phil's 
Fairies,” a new serial for the yousger readers, by 
Mrs, W. J. Hays, t/ustrated by MRS, JuSSIE 


CurTIS SHEPHERD; more “ Afirthful Magic,” 


by Mr. G. B. BARTLETT ; poems, puzzles, new 
tricks, comics, and other attractions. 


A LOOK AHEAD. 


HE conduct of General GARFIELD 
throughout the campaign and since the 
election shows a happy ability, invaluable 
to a public man, to conform to the proprie- 


' ties of the situation without effort or eva- 


sion. During the campaign the candidate 
did not seclude himself nor remain silent. 
But without avoiding a natural publicity, 
everything that: he said or did commended 


- him to public confidence as having the abil- 
‘ity which Artemus Ward ascribed to WASH- 


INGTON, of not slopping over. He made a 
great many speeches, but not a word that 
he said embarrassed himself or alarmed his 
friends. . He showed as admirable self-pos- 
session and manly self-respect during the 
campaign as he had shown in the nomi- 
nating Convention. As President-elect, his 
conduct has been equally sensible. He has 
been tormented with delegations and self- 
appointed advisers, as travellers are tortured 
with gnats and sand-flies, but he has pre- 
served perfect equanimity, and the few ad- 
dresses that he has made have indicated the 
same excellent self-command. There have 
been whirlwinds of rumors about the cabin- 
et, about a “treaty of Mentor,” about the 
policy of the new Administration, but not a 
word has been traced to General GARFIELD. 
Mr. Suxm0ON CAMERON went to see him, and it 
was instantly announced that General Gak- 
FIELD had made him his political father 
confessor. General GRANT and Mr. CoNnkK- 
LING called upon him, and straightway came 
the thrilling tidings that General GARFIELD 
had placed his Administration in their hands. 
A little later it was borne abroad, and with 
a certain air of credibility, that Mr. BLAINE 
was to be Secretary of State. But not a re- 
porter nor a special correspondent has pre- 
tended that he could cite a word of General 
GARFIELD’s, or that he really knew anything 
whatever. Some reports undoubtedly were 
more probable than others; but that was all. 
Nothing can be more impertinent than 
delegations to urge upon a President-elect 
particular persons for his cabinet. Some 
things must be assumed. When a Parlia- 
mentary leader is summoned by the Queen 
to form a ministry, it is because of his per- 
lect familiarity with public men and public 
measures. Nothing could be more grotesque 
than a deputation from Yorkshire to ask that 
Yorkshire be “ recognized” in the formation 
of the cabinet; not, indeed, because geo- 
graphical considerations are of no account, 
but because the leader knows it better than 
anybody else. He knows the importance 
- and the due weight of local considerations, 
and of all other circumstances. So if Gen- 
eral GARFIELD is fit to be President, it is 
largely because he is master of all the kind 
of information which is so profusely volun- 
teered. Indeed, this is especially true in his 
case, because he has been a prominent and 
active public man and party leader for near- 
ly twenty years. It may be safely assumed 
that when he has wished for advice he has 
asked for it, and in the mean time he can 
have a vast and miscellaneous supply from 
the newspapers without asking for it. But 
it is a free country, and a cat may always 


- Jook upon a king. There is nothing to:pre- 


vent the widest speculation upon the prob- 
able course of the President-elect, specu- 
tion based upon his character aud career 
and the actual political situation. Gener- 
al GARFIELD’s position among the various 
groups of the party is well known. He be- 
longs to the active and progressive section. 
He is a close student of political science. 
Upon general political questions and their 
modern aspects he was probably the best- 
read man in Congress. He was chosen a 
member of the Cobden Club not so much, 
We suppose, because he was a free-trader as 


because he was in general sympathy with 
the modern political spirit. He is thorough- 
ly sound upon the financial question. He 
has been always sounder upon it than Mr. 
SHERMAN or any other Western Republican 
statesman of equal standing. He has spoken 
and written cogently and admirably upon 
the reform of the civil service. Indeed, he 
is, in general, an advanced Republican, but 
always a Republican, and, in the ordinary 
sense, @ party man. 

Now the effective value of a statesman’s 
views and sympathies depends, of course, 
upon the force of his personal character, in 
the first place, and secondly, upon the cir- 
cumstances of his situation. It is fair to 
assume that General GARFIELD will make a 
strong party administration, and rely upon 
a strong- party support in Congress. It is 
equally fair to suppose that while his cab- 
inet will represent the party, by not point- 
edly excluding any portion of it, its tone 
will be generally harmonious with his own 
views. In other days Mr. SEWARD was an 
antislavery Whig, Mr. GRANGER and Mr. 
WASHINGTON Hunt were Silver Gray Whigs. 
It would be foolish to suppose that if Mr. 
SEWARD had been President, he would have 
made a Silver Gray cabinet. He would not 
have “ ostracized” any wing of the party, 
but Mr. GRANGER and Mr. WASHINGTON 
Hunt would certainly not have been in 
chief places, nor would they have given the 
tone to the administration. That the cab- 
inet will be what is known as a reform cab- 
inet, seems to us véry doubtful. There is 
no reform party in Congress. There is, in- 
deed, a strong reform sentiment in the coun- 
try, but it is not yet so organized as to elect 
representatives. Yet that the new Admin- 
istration will undo any work of administra- 
tive reform which has begun successfully 
under Republican auspices, we should be 
sorry to believe. In New York, at least, 
such action would alienate undoubtedly a 


very valuable moral support. Such a re- 


sult, however, need not be anticipated. 
There is no reason to borrow trouble. But 
it is undeniable that a strong party Admin- 
istration would mean reliance upon party 
usages, and could hardly be interpreted to 
mean surrender of the power of patronage. 
General GARFIELD is of opinion that reform 
can not be made effective without legisla- 
tion. It is certainly improbable that, in 
the absénce of a public opinion strong 
enough to compel legislation, he would at- 
tempt reform by the Executive power alone. 
The Southern question, we presume, will 
not be disturbed. If our general view be 
correct, the Administration will select for 
appointment in the Southern States Repub- 
licans of the best character it can find. The 
policy of President HayEs in regard to the 
Election Laws will be maiutained, and all 
that the national government can do to 
protect the rights of voters, and to correct 
fraud and violence at the Southern polls, 
will be done. It may be fairly expected 
that there will be nothing hostile to the 
Southern States in the spirit or measures of 
the Administration, and that any disposi- 
tion upon the part of “the South” to sup- 
press its own Bourbonism will be gladly 
welcomed by the Administration, and sus- 
tained by its sympathy. All probabilities 
point to a perfectly firm, frank, and patriot- 
ic course upon this question. Thus we an- 
ticipate not a distinctively reform Adminis- 
tration, but a robust and vigorous conduct 
of affairs upon generally accepted Repub- 
lican principles. 


THE PROSPERITY OF OUR 
CANALS. 


THE, report of Mr. SkyMourR, the New 
York State Engineer and Surveyor, upon the 
“ Prosperity of Our Canals,” is an exceed- 
ingly interesting and suggestive document. 
It contains a great deal of information which 
will probably surprise those who do not fol- 
low closely the contest of enterprise in the 
international carrying trade. We are so 
fond of celebrating “ our unequalled advan- 
tages” that we forget the hare and the tor- 
toise. Advantages are benefits only to those 
who know how to use them. Of what ben- 
efit are fertile lands, if we must burn the 
harvest? Of what use are coal and iron in 
our soil, if we must leave them there un- 
touched? When the great endeavors of 
statesmanship are to turn out a postmaster, 
or to keep in a collector, the great interests 
of the country are uncomprehended and neg- 
lected. 

The centre of population and production 
in the Union is now north of Cincinnati, and 
it is steadily moving to a point between 
Chicago and St. Louis. This movement 
gives to the lake ports a cardinal impor- 
tance. Perceiving this fact, Great Britain 
has steadily sought to open a direct water- 
way into the heart of the producing centre 
of this country, and within two or three 
years British steam-ships of two thousand 
tons will lie at the wharves of Chicago, un- 
loading merchandise, receiving grain and 


provisions, which, without transshipment or 
elevating, and without charges of storing, 
etc., paying toll only on the Welland Canal 
and on the river above Montreal, will pro- 
ceed straight and uninterruptedly to Eu- 
rope. To accomplish this result, Great Brit- 
ain has spent about fifty millions of dollars 
upon a system of waterways, and she will 
think the outlay trifling if by their aid she 
can control the carrying trade from the 
heart of the Union to the markets of the 
world, 

Now, as Mr. SEYMOUR well says, as long 
as the continuous water route of the lakes, 
the Erie and Oswego canals, and the Hudson 
River can furnish a cheaper line of trans- 
portation, New York is safe. But-Philadel- 
phia, Boston, Baltimore, and Montreal are 
competing for the prize. Our question, 
therefore, is how to cheapen transportation 
by the New York water route. The larger 
the vessel, the less the cost of carrying; and 
the deeper the water, the larger -the vessel 
may be. If our waters would admit vessels 
drawing a single foot more than the Wel- 
land Canal allows, we should have a great 
advantage. By clearing the natural chan- 


nels between the great lakes, and deepening . 


Buffalo Harbor, twenty feet of water can be 
gained, while the Welland locks will only 
admit vessels drawing thirteen and one-half 
feet. The national government is deepen- 
ing these channels, and New York, in Mr. 
SEYMOUR’s opinion, must deepen the canals. 
One foot increase in depth would enable the 
boats to carry one-fifth more cargo. With 
this increase, which would cost one million 


of dollars, and with a reduction of freight. 


for a bushel of wheat, from Buffalo to New 
York, from five and a half to four and a half 
cents, the present danger would be averted. 
Mr. SEYMOUR favors low tolls, and he is, in- 
deed, of opinion that an abolition of tolls 
upon west-bound freight would be a signal 
benefit to the commerce of the State. The 
Legislature may wisely heed his suggestions, 
and New-Yorkers will find his report very 
interesting reading. 


THE GOVERNMENT AND THE 


TELEGRAPH. 


It is a favorite and familiar principle of 
political economy that demand regulates 
supply. Under perfectly normal conditions, 
were they possible, this might be always 
true. But itis a principle which is actually 
modified in many ways, and which may be 
practically suspended by huge aggregations 
of capital. The great objection to such ag- 
gregations is that they tend to disturb the 
simple and natural industrial relations, and 
it is for that reason that the growth and in- 
crease of vast corporations, or, in other words, 
of huge and resistless combinations of capi- 
tal, in this country, are regarded with suspi- 
cion and apprehension. It is this which ex- 
plains the kind of feeling with which the re- 
cent union of the telegraph companies is 
viewed. It isbut another form of the hostil- 
ity to the great railroad combinations. Such 
concentrations of power have both an in- 


dustrial and political influence in which 


everybody is interested. While the Erie 
Canal was yet building, sixty years ago, it 
was recognized as a vast political agency, 
and the political importance of its rival, the 
Central Railroad, has been long familiar. 

It is not surprising that simultaneously 
with the union of the telegraph companies 
the project of a postal or government tele- 
graph should berevived. Aspecial commit- 
tee of the National. Board of Trade has just 
made an interesting report upon the subject, 
full of valuable and suggestive information, 
derived from English experience. In 1869, 
the English government took the telegraphs 
in that country at an appraised value, and 
upon the general principle that it is the 
business of the government to transmit in- 
telligence, and that in connection with the 
postal system the government can pro- 
mote the public welfare by extending the 
telegraph where private enterprise would 
not find it profitable. The principle has 
been public benefit rather than immediate 
pecuniary profit. In 1869 there were 2488 
offices, and in 1880 there were 5331. The num- 
ber of messages sent in 1869 was 6,500,000, 
and in 1880 it was 26,547,137. The depart- 
ment during these ten years has paid all 
expenses, and made a surplus of $10,000,000, 
which has helped pay the interest on the 
government bonds issued for the purchase, 
and has also paid for the extension and in- 
crease of the work. Thus in 1869 there 
were 5601 miles of line, and in 1880 there 
were 23,156. In 1869 there were 48,990 miles 
of wire, and in 1880 there were 101,851. In 
1869 there. were 2200 instruments, and in 
1880 there were 8151. There is a similar 
increase in the miles of submarine cable and 
in yards of pneumatic tube. But it is the 
great increase in the value of the service to 
the public which is the important gain. 
The government rate is one shilling, or 
about twenty-five cents, for twenty words, 
besides date, address, and signature, to any 


part of the kingdom. The old rates under 
the private companies were much higher, 
and while they sent out about 6000 words 
of news daily while Parliament was sitting, 
and about 4000 at other times, the present 
dispatch, under government control, is about 
25,000 words in the one case, and 21,000 in 
the other. Postmaster-General Maynarp, 
in his late report, bears testimony to the 
large increase of business, the lower cost, 
and the great and equal diffusion of the 
convenience of telegraphing in the English 
system since it passed under government 
control. 

These striking figures and facts are open, 
of course, to two criticisms: one is that it is 
not the function of government to go into 
business, and run railroads and telegraphs, or 
to make butter or boots, and the other is that 
a government telegraph implies an immense 
increase of places and patronage, when their 
present proportions are an enormous peril. 
But to these criticisms it is answered, first, 
that by common consent government has 
always and already undertaken the trans- 
mission of intelligence, and that an argu- 
ment against a government telegraph is an 
argument against a government post-office ; 
and second, that as between great monopo- 
lies and government patronage the question 
is merely one of comparative peril. The 
committee of the Board of Trade reported a 
resolution, which was adopted by more than 
a two-thirds vote, that the telegraph should 
be made a part of the postal system of the 
United States. The committee evidently 
favor purchase of the existing lines.’ The 
alternative is the erection of new lines by 
the government, and direct rivalry—a prop- 
osition which also has supporters, but which 
is obviously less tenable. 


A DEMOCRATIC OPPORTUNITY. 


THERE is no dispute about the result of 
the Presidential election, and no man in his 
senses wishes to make trouble over the 
count in February. The Democrats, there- 
fore, have nothing to gain by insisting upon 
the preposterous plan which is pending, and 
as their sensible men ought to defeat it if it 
came to a vote, why not make a merit of the 
situation, and propose a rule so plainly fair 
that it will be universally commended ? 
The abstract question of the power of the 
Vice-President to determine what certifi- 
cates shall be counted is not raised, because 
there is no contest, so far as known, in any 


‘State. But it is, and will always be, a“ burn- 


ing” question, until itis settled. There is no 
harm, then, in proposing, although there is 
no probability of Democratic assent, that 
the Democratic Congress should take leave 
of legislative power for the present by a 
simple act, like the EDMUNDs bill, provid- 
ing that all disputes shall be settled in the 
States, and that if there be a contest over 
the rightful State authority itself, as hap- 
pened in some of the Southern States, it 
shall be decided by the consent of both 
Houses of Congress. 

Any plan which would enable either the 
Vice-President or a single House virtually 
to eléct a President—except in the case for 
which the Constitution expressly provides— 
should not be tolerated. There is nothing 
to be added to the discussion. The argu- 
ment is really closed. What is wanted is a 
provision which does not exist, but the ab- 
sence of which is a perpetual peril. It is 
the shame of Congress that simple and ne- 
cessary legislation, upon which all intelli- 
gent and patriotic citizens are is so 
difficult as to seem almost hopeless. It is 
the inevitable consequence of patronage 
politics, or a system which tends to send 
political hucksters and jobbers to Congress, 
that small politics take the place of legisla- 
tion, and that the plainest lessons of expe- 
rience are disregarded. 

If any man will take the trouble to recall 
the condition of the public mind in this 
country four years ago at this very time— 
the excited and furious partisan appeals 
that came from the visitors in the Southern 
States; the clear perception of sensible peo- 
ple that the dead lock, which the wisest ob- 
servers had distinctly foreseen and express- — 
ly described, had now actually occurred ; 
the gloomy doubt and sober apprehension ~ 
of which every intelligent man was con- 
scious—he will find it hard to reconcile with 
his faith in American good sense the fact 
that nothing whatever was done to prevent 
the immediate recurrence of the possible 
catastrophe, but that we were content to 
blunder and drift along into another elec- 
tion with every probability of a return of 
the same situation, which, we may be very 
sure, would not have been resolved in the 
same way. After this winter, the Repub- 
licans will again take the responsibility. 
They will have no excuse for neglecting 
action upon the subject. But meanwhile 
nothing would so become the Democratic 
party as leaving power, if in the act the 
happy thought should strike it of doing 
what all sensible Americans wish to have 
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done. The BICKNELL proposition to permit 
a party majority in one House of Congress 


to set aside, upon any absurd pretense, the 


result of a Presidential election, is too con- 
temptible for serious consideration. 


THE NOMINATION OF MR. 
STANLEY MATTHEWS. 


THE nomination of Mr. STANLEY MatT- 
THEWS to succeed Judge SWAYNE as Justice 
of the Supreme Court does not impress the 
country favorably, because, whatever his 
excellence as a man, his learning as a law- 
yer, and his ability as an advocate may be, 
his public career has not inspired respect 
for his judgment, nor confidence in the 
soundness of his opinions. Next to person- 
al character, the judicial temperanrent is 
the chief qualification of a judge, and this 
is precisely what seems to be wanting in 
Mr. MATTHEWS. 

There is no position within the nomina- 
tion of the President which requires more 
circumspection properly to fill than one 
upon the Supreme Bench. It should bear 
intrinsic evidence of being made solely upon 
high public considerations, and of being un- 
questionable in every respect. Mr. Mart- 
THEWS is personally beyond reproach, but 
his nomination has not struck the public 
mind as of the kind we describe. 


JUSTICE FOR THE PONCAS. 


THE commission appointed by the Presi- 
dent on the, 18th of December to determine 
what is demanded of the government, by 
justice and humanity, toward the Ponca In- 
dians, have just submitted the most honora- 
ble report in our annals upon the true Indi- 
an policy of the government. The wrongs 
of the Poncas are a familiar and accusing 
tale. The discussion of them has for the 
first time aroused and impressed the public 
mind and conscience upon the Indian ques- 
tion, and it is one of the titles of this Ad- 
ministration to favorable remembrance that 
the President designated an investigating 
commission; that he placed upon it two of 
the bravest and most distinguished Indian 
fightersin the army, Generals GEORGE CROOK 
and NELSON A. MILEs, in whom, however, 
the heroic soldier has not extinguished the 
humane man; and that, in concert with 
two civilians, they have reached conclusions 
which the conscience and intelligence of the 
whole country will approve. 

In brief, the commission declares that the 
lands solemnly guaranteed to the Poncas 
were taken from them without cause, and 
that they were removed without sufficient 
reason, and that until very lately they have 
shown the strongest desire to return—a part 
of them, indeed, having made their way 
back—and that those who have agreed to 
remain in the Indian Territory have done so 
in despair of regaining their rights in Dakota 
and Nebraska, and because of their convic- 
tion that they could obtain a stronger title 
in the Indian Territory. -The commission 
further states that the Poncas who have re- 
turned to their old lands are quiet, indus- 
trious, and friendly. In this situation, the 
report declares that for the future influence 
and authority of the government over the 
other tribes, who watch the Ponca problem 
with much more intelligence than is usually 
supposed, “there should be an ample and 
speedy redress of wrongs, thus exhibiting 
a conspicuous example of the government’s 
purpose to do justice to all.” These are 
words, supported as they are by the charac- 
ter and convictions of the commission, and 
by their propositions, which are worthy of 
America. 

The commission proposes that within one 
year from the passage of an act of Congress 
granting such lands, an allotment of one 
hundred and sixty acres be made to each 
man, woman, and child of the Poncas, to be 
selected by them either in the old reserva- 
tion in Dakota or in the tract in the Indian 
Territory now occupied by them, with free 
communication between the two settle- 
ments, and that the fee of such land shall 
not be alienable nor the land taxable for a 
period of thirty years from the date of the 
patent, and until such time thereafter as the 
President may determine. Meanwhile the 
government is to extinguish all claims to 
such lands, and shall continue the annual 
appropriation of not less than $53,000 for the 
benefit of the Poncas, pro rata, and $25,000 
are to be at once appropriated for agricul- 
tural implements, stock, and seed. Teach- 
ers also are to be provided, and prompt ac- 
tion is invoked, that the long-pending con- 
troversy may be settled “according to the 


dictates of humanity and justice.” Thecom- | 


mission also recommends that the Indians 
should have the opportunity of appeal to 
the courts for the protection of person and 
property. If the re sndations of this 
able commission, the promptness and thor- 
oughness of whose work is a refreshing con- 
trast to the general course of political com- 


missions, should be as promptly adopted and |. 


executed by Congress, a great wrong will 
be righted, and an Indian policy will have 
been at least begun, which has been too long 
delayed. | 


THE “RUGBEIAN.” 
Tue colony at Rugby, in Tennessee, has begun 


| the publication of a very neat monthly journal, 


called the Rugbeian. Its purpose is to dissemi- 
nate information about the colony, as well as to 
offer a medium for sueh literary skill as the col- 
ony may develop. Its cheerful, healthy, intelli- 


‘gent tone is very encouraging, and it is signifi- 


cant of a civilizing spirit in a region which, for 
an American community, seems to be singularly 
destitute of the blessings of the newspaper; for 
we read in the Rugbeian that the Morgan 

declares that it is itself ‘‘ the only paper publish- 
ed in the Sixteenth Judicial Circuit [of Tennes- 
— comprising the counties of Anderson, Camp- 
bell, Cumberland, Fentress, Morgan, Overton, and 
Scott.” Now that the Rugbeian has appeared, 
the Despatch is the only weekly paper, and there 
is no daily. 


THE IRISH FORCE BILL. 


In reading the accounts of the tumultuous 
cheering in the House of Commons reg gon 
the introduction of the Irish coercion bill, it is 
impossible not to remember that justice for Ire- 
land has been always extorted from England by 
precisely such agitation as this bill is designed to 
suppress. It would seem that the British gov- 
ernment is strong enough to have proposed its 
relief bill at the same time with its project of 
coercion. A government which intends to redress 
grievances acknowledges that they exist, and it 
can lose nothing by showing its just and humane 
purpose in the very moment of showing also its 
power to preserve order. 

It is still true, however, that the Land League 
agitation was based upon the older traditions of 
English indifference and hostility to Ireland, in- 
stead of the recent more friendly and intelligent 
disposition. Mr. and Mr. Brieur are 
known as sincere friends of Ireland. They could 
not be regarded by the most fanatical Irishmen 
as CaSTLEREAGH and Pret for different reasons 
were regarded, and therefore, under their admin- 
istration, the fair and reasonable Irish policy was 
to present the case urgently in Parliament before 
beginning an agitation which in Ireland always 
becomes menacing and revolutionary. If the pro- 
posal had been scorned, as very probably it might 
have been, the agitation would have had greater 
moral justification than it can now plead. The 
rejection of the Disturbance Bill by the Lords 
can not be held to have been conclusive evidence 
of the hopelessness of Parliamentary relief, both 
because it the House of Commons and be- 
cause it was spurned by the Home Leaguers them- 
selves. 7 

The feéling of Parliament and of England is 
plainly such ‘that the force bills will be adopted, 
and remedial legislation will follow. We observe 
that in the state trials and in the general discus- 
sion of the Irish question frequent allusions are 
made to America. It is a great mistake, howev- 
er, to suppose that there is any general interest 
in the question in this country. There is some 
remark in the newspapers, and to every student 
of history the situation is very interesting. There 
are occasional enthusiastic meetings of Irishmen, 
also, but that is all. None of the great Irish 
movements of the last half-century has attracted 
so little serious attention in this country as this 
of the Land League, and yet none was so likely to 
result in real advantage to Ireland. 


HITTING THE NAIL ON THE 
HEAD 


Tue objection to a reasonable reform of the 
civil service, that competitive examination is not 
a perfect method of ascertaining comparative 
fitness among applicants, was one of the earliest 
theories urged in England against the reform. 
It was conclusively answered there both by argu- 
ment and by experience. But it has never been 
more tersely and completely refuted than by a 
few recent words in the New York World, which 
state the case precisely. The World truly says 
that the friends of reform hold only “that com- 
petitive examination furnishes a better test of 
fitness for office than fidelity to the political for- 
tunes of a Boss, which is the test applied at 
present,” 


VOTING IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


Tue suffrage laws of Massachusetts were lately 
criticised in the House of Representatives, and 
Mr. Lorine made a forcible and elaborate speech 
in refutation of the aspersions upon his State, 
and his colleague, Mr. WaLBripGe printed 
a brief and pointed reply, in which he stated pre- 
cisely what the laws were. They will be satis- 
factory to all but those who hold that taxation 
and representation should go together, and there- 
fore that sex should not disfranchise a tax-payer. 

‘“‘The laws and Constitution of Massachusetts in re- 


pee to the right to vote are uniform and impartial. 
oy deny the right to vote to no male inhabitant of 


per or person 
under guardianship at the tinte of voting, that he shall 
have paid a State or county tax within two yor, Oa 


if 
tution, and has no physical incapacity, that he shall be 
read lan 


rite his name. 
of persons who are excinded by reason 


of illiteracy and pauperism are so few as not to affect 
apy apportionment. And the number of persons who : 


do not vote because they do not c or because 
they have not taken pains to register, or use they 
have not resided a sufficient length of time in the State 
or district, or because they have not paid or had paid 
for them a tax, is a number that has no p og peer i. 
and varies with each election.) Neither do I consider 
whether the general political policy of Massachusetts 
conduces to the welfare of her I think her 
history for two hundred and fifty or two hundred and 
on: Hoy has shown that her own ple may be 
trusted to take care of that. Certainly it has never 
yet been the will or the wish of a majority of her 
voters that ignorance or imbecility should rule her.” 


A CONSCIENCE IN 
PENNSYLVANIA POLITICS. 


Tuere has been no more interesting incident 
in politics recently than the refusal of Mr. Coxe, 
a Democratic Senator from Luzerne, in Pennsyl- 
vania, to take the oath of office, because he had 
spent money during the election for purposes not 
expressly authorized by law. Mr. Coxs, when he 
was called upon to take the oath, asked leave to 
read an address to his constituents, in which he 
stated why his conscience compelled him to for- 
feit his seat. 

He recapitulates the various purposes, legal 
and illegal, for which he gave money, yet he was 
very careful that none should be spent for any 
improper or fraudulent purpose. But he had 
paid certain committee assessments and tax re- 
ceipts, and had furnished campaign clubs, and 
employed men at the polls, and “treated” them 
to oysters, and had done other things with mon- 
ey which are not authorized by law. During the 
campaign, when the question occurred to him, he 
would have withdrawn but that he was afraid of 
endangering the general result, and he did not 
see the way of duty clearly. 

It was a simple, manly, evidently conscientious 
declaration, and he declined to keep his seat. The 
Pennsylvania Senate, bewildered in presence of 
a conscience in politics, of which it might have 
heard, but which it probably had never before 
seen in operation, listened in silence, placed the 
statement upon its minutes, and “no further ac- 
tion was taken.” 


PERSONAL. 


Tue London Academy pays the following trib- 
ute to Tuomas Harpy: *“ By George Eliot’s 
death we are left with only one living novelist 
who is absolutely of the first class. THACKERAY 
died soon after George Eliot became famous, and 
Dickens when she had yet much of her best 
work to do. During all the years in which she 
labored it is perhaps true that only one novelist 
of extraordinary genius had arisen. It is per- 
haps true that the position filled at one and the 
same time by DICKENS, THACKERAY, and George 
Eliot can be claimed at the present moment, if 
claimed at all, only by a single novelist—by 
THomas Harpy.’’ Those of our readers who 
are perusing Mr. Harpy’s new novel, ** A Laodi- 
cean,’’ in the pages of HarPEerR’s MONTBLY, will 
readily admit the justice of this high praise. 

—Mr. GeorGe I. Sener, president of the Met- 
ropolitan National Bank, of this city, has just 
given $20,000 to the Industrial Home for Desti- 
tute Children, Brooklyn, and $50,000 to the li- 
brary fund of the Long Island Historical Society. 
He had previously given to the latter $12,000. 
Last year he gave over $100,000 to Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, at Middletown, Connecticnt. 

—Portraiture pays in Paris. MAaDRAzzo, an 
artist famous in that line, is painting GamBETTA 
for the next annual Salon, and is to receive for 
it He has recently painted Cogug tin in 
his famous character of Don Cesar de Bazan. 

—The Paris Figaro of December 27, speaking 
of the defeat of SLosson by ViGnavx, alludes to 
the curious custom of Americans of betting hats 
instead of money, and mentions the fact that Mr. 
W. PEMBROKE FETRIDGE, a gentleman as well 
known in New York and Boston as in Paris, won 
so many hats on the famous billiard match that 
a large memorandum-book was required in which 
to register the number. Indeed, his winnings, 
says ro, were so numerous that he could 
easily cover the heads of the gentlemen prom- 
enading in the Avenue de l|’Impératrice, and a 

ood part of those in the Champs Elysées. In 

merica the idea of a new hat store might have 
been entertained. 

—The Publishers’ Circular, alluding to the Eng- 
lish edition, says ‘‘ HaRPER’s MaGAZInz, in reachi- 
ing across the Atlantic, seems to recall the once 
well-known cover of The Virgin whereon 
was seen the fraternal hand-shaking of two men 
who had been once rivals and enemies, nd ye 
of renewed cordiality between England and the 
United States. And the cover of HaRPEr’s 
MAGAZINE, on which are depicted the cities of 
New York and London, united in a visible bond, 
brings to mind the Tale of Two Cities, at least in 
name; while HaRPER’s MaGaZINE itself is emi- 
nently a tale, for we believe that tale really 
means a budget of work.”’ 

—On the morning after the arrival at Wash- 
ington of W1LL1amM B. Woops, the new Justice 
of the United States Supreme Court, he found 
bis way leisurely toward the court-room, and 
was introduced to the Justices as they strolled 
inoneatatime. He looks fifteen years younger 
than any of them. Upon the assembling of the 
court be was sworn in, and took his seat upon 
the extreme left of the Chief Justice. Within 
twenty-four hours of the time he was rattling 
over a Virginia railroad, on his way to Wash- 
ington, he was listening to an argument, and 
plunged ur into duty like an old hand. 

—‘* H. H.’s’’ (Mrs. JacKson’s) Century of Dis- 
honor, just published by & BrotuHers, 
meets prompt and generous approval for its 
scathing account of the methods adopted by our 

overnment in wresting from the Indians their 
ands. Indeed, when a new treaty with any In- 
dian tribe is proposed, the public understand at 
once that it is simply, in plain terms, to steal 
their lands, and drive them from their homes, 
The preface to the volume, by Bishop Wu1PPze, 
of Minnesota, is not only very interesting, but 
is entitled to the highest consideration from his 
and thorough familiarity with the Indian 


—General D1 chief of the Metropo- 
litan’- Museum in Central Park, received as a 
Christmas gift from the King of Italy the order 


, of Commander of the Crown of Ltaly, conferred 


upon him on the recommendation of the Presi- 
dent of the Cabinet and the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. This order answers to that of the French: 
Legion of Honor. He tlius continues to be rec: 
ognized as an Italian nobleman and a subject of 
Italy, while in reality he has been a naturalized 
American citizen for more than sixteen — 
Before leaving his native country he obtained a 
royal decree from VictoR EMANUEL permitting 
him to visit the United States, and to accept 
rank and ition, without loss of nationality, 
thus enabling him at any time to resume his 
rights as an Italian subject and nobleman. 
—Mr. Eugene LAWRENCE’s instructive and 
delightful Primer of American Literature is to be 


| printed in raised letters by the Kentucky _Insti- 


tution for the Education of the Blind. 

—The sale of the pictures contributed to the 
Artists’ Fund Society will take place at Associa- 
tion Hall, in this city, on Saturday, February 5. 
During the week previous they will be on free 
exhibition at the National Academy of Design. 

—The Rev. Mr. T1szits, now in his seventy- 
seventh year, has,resided in Coldwater, Michi- 
gun, since 1851, and in July of that year preach- 
ed the first sermon—in his own house—ever 

reached there. His life lias been a curious one. 

e says: “‘I never swore an oath, or took a 
chew of tobacco, or smoked a whole cigar. I 
never bought or sold a drink of whiskey or bran- 
dy for myself. I never owned or carried a pis- 
tol. I never owned a kite, or played a game of 
marbles. Ina travel of over one hundred thou- 
sand miles by public conveyances I never met 
with an accident, or was a moment too late when 
it depended upon my own exertion. I never 
sang a song, or played a game of checkers, bill- 
iards, or croquet, or any game of cards. I never 
skated a rod, or struck @ man a blow with my 
fist.” (What a lot of fun the old gentleman 
must have missed!) Then, again, he has done 
some good np for, saith he, **I can repeat 
more of the Bible than. any man living of whom 
I have any knowledge. have given instruc- 
tion to more than two hundred thousand pupils. 
I am the only one alive of the persons who com- 
pee the first church in this city and county. 

have given away more real estate to this city 
[Coldwater] than all its other inhabitants. I 
preached for fifteen ycars, and travelled more 
than five hundred miles attending funerals; and 
all the salary I ever received was a pound of tea, 
worth cents.’’—A very good record ; 
but they really should have given our brother 
more tea, and of higher grade. The seventy- 
five cent kind is what they call “‘ boarding-house 
tea, because it takes such illigant hold of the 
second water.’’ 


—Judge Haw ey, of Nevada, isasolemn judge. — 


Thus, a few days ago, when swearing in Miss 
KITTRELL, 8 new clerk of the Nevada Legisla- 
ture, he adjured her to support the Constitution 
and the laws, not to bear arms against her coun- 
try, and to pay no attention to the laws of other 
States conflicting with those of Nevada. He as- 
sured her thaf she was not eligibic as a servant 
of the State if she had, since the adoption of the 
Constitution, fought a duel, acted as a second at 
a duel, or carried a challenge to fight a duel. 
The young lady gave a little nod at the end of 
each sentence, as much as to say, ‘Don’t you 
worry, old man; I’m all right.’’ 

—The largest tax-payer in Boston is Mr. Josu- 
va M. SEaAks, a young gentleman who uated 
= D aa ago from Yale College. His tax is 


—The late District Attorney PaELPs had a pol- 


ic 
Life-insurance Company: As soon as an admin- 
istrator of Mr. PHELPs’s estate was appointed, 
notice of death was given and proofs of loss filed, 
and within forty-eight hours thereafter the com- 
ny gave their check for the full amount, waiv- 
ng the customary sixty days’ grace. The same 
company had a policy on_the life of the Inte Dr. 
E. H. Cuaprn for $5000 (the only policy he had), 
which with dividends added amounted to $6369. 
This amount was promptly paid to his widow, 
without discount. 

—The London Atheneum ranks George Elivt 
as a novelist second only to Sir WaLTEeR ScortT— 
richer than FrsLp1n@, deeper than Miss AUSTEN, 
stronger than Miss Bronrit, and less artificial 
than RICHARDSON. 

—The London Saturday Review - pronounces 
BaYARD TAYLOrR’s translation of ‘‘ Faust’’ the 
best of all yet published, and the best. translu- 
tion in verse in the English language. 

—The GRANDINS were ‘“‘ wheaticr’’ than ever 
last year. On their Dakota farm of 5921 acres 
they produced last year, of tirst-rate wheat, 
137, bushels, or twenty-three and one-sixth 
bushels to the acre. As to the profits, the 
Granpins claim that 37,000 bushels of this crop 
will pay all costs of cultivation, harvesting, and 
marketing, leaving 100,000 bushels to represent 
the net profit. This, at the present market rate 
in that region—seveuty-five to eighty cents a 
bushel—gives a profit of at least $75,000, ‘This 
— they propose to put 8000 acres into wheat. 

esides the main crop, wheat, the GRaNDINS 
last year raised 18,725 bushels of oats, and 3520 
bushels of barley. They have also in progress a 
large farm for raising live stock. 

—The St. James Gazette relatee an interesting 


‘anecdote of Lord. BEACONSFIELD when quite a 


young man. Lord LytTon (then Epwarp 
WER) entertained at dinner four gentlemen, who 
afterward became distinguished, viz., Moncx- 
TON Mitnges (Lord Hovenrton), ALEXANDER 


CockBurn (Lord Chief Justice, just deceased), . 


DisrELI (Lord BEaconsFie.D), and HENRY 
Bu.wer (Lord DaLiine). None was then per- 
sonally acquainted with DisragL1, who came 
late; anda appearance he made. 
was then,”’ says the writer, “a far more athletic 
figure than you imagine him, perhaps; appear- 
cd in a daring coat of bright color, a yellow 


. Waistcoat, green velvet trousers, and low shoes 


with silver buckles. The impression he made 
was not favorable; and I for one, and I am sure 
—— and —— also, instantly prepared to find 
that my brother Epwaxp had vastly overpraised 
his man. So we sat down to dinner, and every 
man talked his best, and there was such a _ ~ 
rattle of conversation as you may suppose. e 
were all in cue, all emulous, and all well 
satisfied with ourselves, depend on it. There 
was not one among us who had not pleity of 
confidence in himself at aH times, and more 
than a hope of future greatness; and yet if when 
we separated we had each been taken aside and 
put upon our honor to say who was the clever- 
est man in the party, every one of us would 
have answered, ‘Thc man in the green velych 
trousers.” 


M for $25,000 on his life in the United States — 


_ 
of the United tates, for any causes are | | 
removable by such inhabitant. a no right 
to vote which any man ever had in Massachusetts. 
They do require that a man shall register, that he shall 
take the trouble to go to the polls, that he shall have 
resided a reasonable time in the State and district in 
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hand at sculpture, and a plaster statue, “ Medita- 
tion,” is said to have some merit. 
Many of his works found their way to this 
country, and were in general highly esteemed, al- 
though of laté his reputation has suffered a de- 
cline. He was minute and almost microscopic in 
manner of treatment; and it has been said 
that his sheep had the appearance of having been 


-phampooed for a sitting. Within a few years his 


pictures have brought good prices in this city. 
At the sale of the Joun Taytor Jonnsrton collec- 
tion, December 19, 1876, “Flemish Landscape 


and Cattle,” 8875. Newcoms collection, Decem- 


ber 21, 1877, “Sheep,” $1025. Larnam sale, 
March 28, 1878, “‘Sheep and Chickens in Stable,” 
$375; “A Frightened Bull,” $1500; “A Shep- 
herd’s Lesson to his Dog,” $600; and “Sheep 
and Twin Lambs—Scotch Highlands,” $3400. 
Carver sale, December 11, 1879, “Sheep and 
Lambs,” £975 ; and “ The Restless Bull,” $1500. 
Harprr sale, March 18, 1880, ‘Southdown Sheep,” 
€1800. Maynarp sale, December 10, 1880, 
“Sheep and Lambs,” $975; and finally at the 
recent Stewart Brown sale, a “ Head of a Cow,” 
$1660. 

Some of VERBOECKHOVEN’S crayon drawings and 
studies exhibit more freedom and breadth of 
handling than his paintings. A series of his 
etchings, issued in 1839, is now very rare, and 
highly prized by collectors. Many of them are 
owned by Mr. S. P. Avery, of this city. In the 
same year VERBOECKHOVEN also issued a series 
of Etudes de Paysages, and in 1842 some Etudes 
@ Animauz. 


A PYRAMID OF CABBAGES. 
“Why, where are you going, Isabel Eastman ? 


| ‘Not into the farm-yard, surely ?” 


“Yes, Miss Lottie Mayell, I am going into the 
farm-yard, surely,” replied Isabel, with a mischiev- 
ous light in her big gray eyes, and a charming 
smile on her prettily curved lips, as she opened 
the gate leading to that place. ‘“ Nowhere else 
can we be confidential without running the. risk 
of being overheard. The farmer’s family are in 
-the orchard; Charley and a half-dozen of his play- 
mates are playing in the flower garden ; there’s a 
young couple in the parlor at the piano, he mak- 
ing love, and she »of making music, and a still 
younger couple whispering and giggling in the 
bay-window ; auntie is in my room enjoying Sjlen- 
did Misery ; and grandma is in auntie’s room 
darning stockings. And so, if you really want to 
hear ‘right away’ why I am here instead of at one 
of my usual summer haunts, you must e’en follow 
me to the farm-yard. Besides which”—speaking 
with increased animation—“ I have lately, strange 


' as it may seem to you, developed quite a passion 


for farm-yards.” 

“Tt doesn’t seem at all strange to me, my dear, 
for during our ten years’ friendship you’ve always 
been developing some odd passion or other. But 
I’ve never lost faith in you. Lead on; I'll fol- 
low.” 

And stepping daintily and gracefully, unim- 

by trains or demi-trains, the young girls 
threaded their way through the crowd of hens 
and chickens holding a loud and lively conver- 
sation preparatory to going to roost; past the 
cows waiting to be milked, and turning their heads 
to look after the intruders with great solemn 
brown eyes; and old Lowhead, the white horse, 
slaking his thirst at the water-trough—to the ex- 
treme end of the yard, where a pile of cabbages, 
neatly arranged in the form of a pyramid, con- 
fronted them. | 

“ Behold,” said Isabel, stopping before it, “ how 
Nature lends herself to Art! (That sounds well, 
though I don’t know as it means anything.) This 
mighty structure, formed of the green and succu- 
lent cabbage, is no doubt the work of some hum- 
ble field-laborer, who, having read of the Pyra- 
mids of Egypt—incited thereto, no doubt, by the 
newspaper paragraphs about our own dear Obe- 
lisk—has sought to vary the monotony of cab- 
bage life by building as close an imitation as his 
material would allow. Let us hope that this flight 
of imagination may lead to a higher one, and 
that the cabbage man, like the butter woman, may 
meet with public recognition, and at last be crown- 
ed with a wreath of laurel. Often from the hum- 

_ blest sources spring the greatest works of genius. 

; Burns— Lottie”—breaking off suddenly, and as- 
suming a reproachful tone—“ why do you break 
in upon my eloquence with rude and unseemly 
laughter? I was about to repeat to you Long- 
fellow’s last poem; now I won’t. See what your 
frivolity has lost you! And take a seat on the 
extreme base of the pyramid (I prefer the mound 
of sods in this secluded corner, sacred to some- 
body’s rake and hoe), while I go back to the 
commonplace.” 

“Thank you, Bell dear, I'll share the sods 
with you, if you please. I have an idea that a 
cabbage would prove a very uncomfortable seat 
under any circumstances. And do go back to the 
commonplace, that’s a darling, for I’m dying to 
know what has happened since we parted an age 


“An age ago! One year and a half exactly. 
I was then engaged to Claude Venner. Pretty 


. name, isn’t it? And he was a pretty little fellow, 


with nice curly hair, and lovely blue eyes, with 
lashes long enough for a bang, small dimpled 
hands, and not an idea in his little round head. 
My mother—with all due deference I say it—and 
‘his mother—to whom I accord much less defer- 
ence—made the match when I was eighteen, and 
I unmade it at twenty. I never loved Claude. 
How could I? And he never loved me. How 
could he? We were the victims of circumstances 
and match-making mammas, and two mortals more 
unlike it would be hard to find. He was the 


to him that his back hair wasn’t parted straight, 
while I have often been strongly tempted to shock 


the full-dressed guests, at the very start, by ask- 
ing for more soup. ; j 

“Well, last June, at Newport, my diminutive 
friend Eda Smythe, with a head the exact coun- 
terpart of Claude’s, appeared upon the scene, and 
she and my betrothed fel! in love with each other 
at first sight. Mamma fretted and fumed and 
scolded, and asked me, with tragic emphasis, how 
I could look calmly on and see so many thousands 
of dollars being lost to the family, for she was 
sure that artful minx would persuade poor dear 
Claude to elope or something; but I continued 
to look calmly on, until one evening Claude, with 
a deep sigh, kissed Eda’s hand as he bade her 
‘ Good-night,’ when I turned suddenly upon them, 
and bade them follow me to my room. There I 
forgave—quite in the manner of a stage parent— 
the infatuated midgets their base duplicity, gave 
them my blessing, kissed them both ; and as soon 
as they, beaming with joy, had departed, I, also 
beaming with joy, and not quite in the manner of 
a stage parent, except perhaps a Pinafore one, 
executed a pirouette—a mad, revolving pirou- 
ette—in honor of my newly acquired freedom. 
Mamma was awfully angry, but they’re awfully 
happy, and they’ve named the baby after me. 
My chains (they were never very heavy, I must 
confess) broken beyond repair, I flirted more than 
ever, all the time growing as weary as could be 
of hearing the same compliments and making 
the same replies, and doing this thing in the morn- 
ing, and that in the afternoon, and the other in 
the evening, and at last I fled from the old famil- 
iar throng precipitantly one rainy day, leaving my 
maid to pack my wardrobe and follow. And I 
determined that this summer I would try pastures 
entirely new. Auntie had often told me of the 
pleasant, old-fashioned farm-house which she dis- 
covered years ago, and I coaxed mamma—prom- 
ising to take Charley, our youngest, who is the 
‘worrit’ of her life, with me—to let me spend three 
of my four out-of-the-city months here. And, Lot- 
tie, I have never been as happy before, and I am 
firmly convinced that here I have found the kind 
of life that would suit me best. I was born to 
love cows and chickens, to make butter, to build 
pyramids of cabbages.” 

“You!” laughed her friend. “I think I see 
you in the dairy, in neat cambric dress, with sleeves 
rolled to the elbows, stamping the pats of butter 
with your monogram—forethat’s as near as you'd 
ever come to churning; and ih the hennery, scat- 
tering corn to the chickens from a dainty white 
apron, a curiously shaped rustic hat meanwhile 
shading your rose-and-cream complexion from the 
sun. You born to love cows and chickens !—you 
who have reigned a city belle for four long years !” 

“And for three been most ready to abdicate. 
By-the-bye”—with assumed carelessness—“ have 
you seen the young farmer, the only child of our 
host and hostess ?’ 

“Certainly not ;” and Miss Mayell glances at 
her watch. “I only arrived two hours ago, and 
have seen no one but you and your aunt. But I 
can see him in ‘my mind’s eye’—tall, ungainly, 
and speaks through his nose ; eats with his knife ; 
says ‘How ?’ and stares at you as though you were 
a being from another sphere.” 

“Your mind’s eye needs an eyeglass, Miss 
Mayell. Its vision is weak. Tall, broad-shoul- 
dered, and gainly, if I may use the word as I 
mean it. I saw him tossing hay to-day, and he 


looked like an Apollo who had exchanged his lyre’ 


for a pitchfork, and profited by the change. And 
his table manners are as exquisite as your own, 
Miss Mayell; and he has a deep, full voice, and 
does not say ‘ How ?’ and has scarcely looked, let 
alone ‘stared,’ at me I have an idea that he 
regards girls of our ilk with a quiet scorn, and 
thinks of us, if he thinks of us at all, as hot- 
flowers, not to be compared with the daisies grow- 
ing wild in the meadows.” 7 . 
“‘ How long have you been here, Isabel ?” 
“Six weeks.” 
“Quite long enough, I think. You'd better 
go away. You are regarding this young farmer, 
who never looks at you—I don’t believé that, 
however—too sentimentally. You might come 
to believe that you had fallen in love with him.” 
“And if I did, what harm could result from 
that? He'll never come to believe he has fallen 
in love with me. He is so different from the soft- 
voiced, perfumed darlings by whom I have been 
surrounded all my life that, to use your own 
words, with a different application, J stare at him 
as though he were a being from another sphere, 
The young farmer reads, Lottie, and reads books 
which, though printed in our native language, 
would be Greek to you and me; and he numbers 
the poets among his friends. I peeped into his 
room one day, and saw them all, in blue and gold, 
on his book-shelf. He is an honest, manly fel- 
low, with no false pride about him. I was idiot 
enough to fancy that he might be the least bit 
confused when I first saw him at work in his red 


shirt, and coarse very broad brimmed straw hat, - 


but he saluted me as calmly as though he had 
been arrayed in the finest garments. And his 
name is Nathaniel—not as pretty as Claude, but 
it means ‘the gift of God.’ The gift of God, in- 
deed, his old mother says he has been to her, and 
so will he be to the woman he marries. And that 
woman must be a bee, not a butterfly. Lottie” — 
with sudden fierceness—‘ if ever you tell, I'll kill 
you. | 

“My dear, when I do, you may. Isabel, I be- 
gin to suspect that you are really in love with 
Vathaniel—another of -your odd i 
that beneath your butterfly wings lurks the spirit 
of the bee. And I may live to see you help- 
ing the pitchfork Apollo toss the hay, build obe- 
lisks and pyramids of cabbages, copy celebrated 
sculptures in beets, and heap turnips in imitation 
of a old ruins.” 

“T fear me not, Miss Mayell. For though I 
those occupations, as soon would I expect that 
compact mass of greens to suddenly tremble to 
its base and then topple over, separating one huge 


body into a hundred or more heads, as dream 
that Nathaniel Leigh would ever care for me.” 

The pyramid trembled to its base, and its apex 
tumbled to the ground. The girls rose quickly 
from their throne of sods, and with little shrieks 
fled to a safe distance, then turned to look again. 
It toppled over, its many heads rolling in every 
direction, and in the place it had occupied stood 
the young farmer. 

“T bless your brother for building a pyramid 
to-day, Miss Eastman,” he said, “though he did 
unload one of the market wagons all ready for 
market for the purpose. And I bless the happy 
chance that kept me from the orchard, and sent 
me here to fall asleep behind it, to waken at the 
sound of your voice. Spell-bound I remained 
concealed, half believing that I was still dream- 
ing, to prove the falsity of the old proverb, ‘ List- 
eners never hear any good of themselves.’ But 
can I—dare I hope that grains of earnest min- 
gled with your jest, and that the pats of but- 
ter in our dairy may some day be stamped with 
our monogram? Stand my friend, Miss Mayell, 
and you shall not be forgotten when we make 
the beet statues and the turnip ruins.” 

“Well, pon my word!” exclaimed Miss May- 
ell, with a frank glance of admiration at the 
handsome young fellow, and a smile that threat- 
ened to become a laugh in another moment. 

And “Of all things!” said Miss Eastman, a 
lovely blush mantling her face; and then youth 
and fun conquered all three, and they laughed 
until the farm-yard resounded, and Lion, the 
watch-dog, came bounding toward them, asking 
with loud bow-wows what was the matter. 


A few weeks after Miss Isabel Eastman became 
Mrs. Nathaniel Leigh, her husband, lying at her 
feet in the orchard, and looking up into her face 
with adoring eyes, said : “ I never would have gain- 
ed courage to have told you of my love, though I 
loved you from the very first, had I not heard from 
your own sweet lips that you cared a little for me. 
What good spirit, my blessed, sent you of all 
places to the farm-yard that afternoon ?” 

“Tt was an imp sent me there,” she answered, 
demurely. ‘ Mother’s youngest, who whispered 
to me, as I left the house with Lottie, ‘There’s 
something awful jolly "way back in the farm-yard 
—a pyramid of cabbages—and Nat Leigh’s fast 
asleep behind it.’” | 
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CHAPTER X. 
ANGELIC PEEPS. 


In the waxing of the moon there are t 
things done upon this world of moonshine. Then 
is the time to plant the vine, the medlar, and the 
apple-tree, to ring the.store-pig, to inaugurate the 
capon, and rope the roguish onion—crafty con- 
traband of maiden’s lips. Then also is the time 
for loftier and more subtle enterprise ; to tempt 
or steal the shy young glance—the flutter of in- 


betrays—and a million other littleAvays of won- 
der in the wondrous maze of love. 

Even so, and with a multitude @f pieces of 16 
oz. glass—so called in the trade, btt really never 
more than 14 oz.—sticking in his Wounds, with 
the putty still upon it, Dicky Touchwood came to 
himself ; and lost it, ere ever he had time to scratch 
it—which is the first of all bodily instincts. For 
over him leaned the very loveliest creature ever seen 
out of a dream, or in it. Deep compassion, sweet 
anxiety, and an inborn dread of the coroner, or 
the doctor who precedes him, filled the beautiful 
eyes of Rose Arthur. The youth looked up, and 
had a very clear idea of having flown up to what 
our poets call “the blue.” 

“‘ Hush !”” the maiden whispered, as his lips be- 
gan to move; “keep your head upon the flower- 
pot, and try to think of nothing. Never mind 
about all the things you have broken. You did 
not mean to do it, and it can’t be helped now. 
The only thing you have to do is to keep as still 
as possible. Papa is gone to meet Dr. Perper&ps, 
and he may be expected at any moment? You 
are to go to sleep until he comes.” 


The heavily wounded youth, instead of obey- 


ing orders, gazed the more. To look at her was 
poetry, and to listen to her was music. But she 
turned away, and left him nothing for his eyes. 

“It must have been an angel. But they have 
no papas,” he began to reason with himself aloud ; 
“‘and they never would have sent for Dr. Perpe- 
raps. None but the devil could have sent for him. 
Oh, where can I be? What is the meaning of 
it? And what is this mysterious substance all 
around me ?”’ 

““Brewers’ grains,” the silvery voice replied ; 
“we have it every spring to catch the slugs with, 
and my father put it down to keep you cool and 
moist. It smells very nice ; you should be thank- 
ful for 

“Solam. Oh, I am thankful now to be able 
to smell any beer at all. But I seem to be full 
of holes, and sore places, and pieces of stuff 

ing into me!” 

“You could hardly expect to have no holes 
yourself, after such a hole in our 
glass; but you must not let that dwell at all upon 

our mind. My father is a gentleman who does 
own glazing. ~And really if you must fall, 
have fallen very luckily. Although, when 
you look at it, it seems almost an enormous hole 
for a smallish boy to have made so quickly.” 


“ances.”’ 


Richard Touchwood, Esquire, jumped up, wh 
he heard himself called “a Or 
rather he tried to jump up, but his swathings 
stopped him, and then a very jagged barb of © 
pain ; and then a light hand replanted him among 
the grains, and upon the pot. 

“You are too bad,” she said ; “you want to go 
everywhere where you have no business. But 
oh, I am so sorry for your pain, poor boy! If 
you would only cry a little, it would do you so — 
much 

“Cry !” exclaimed Dicky, in a high tone of dis- 
dain, yet not wholly out of concert with the 
course su ; “have you never even heard 
that I am a Caius College man, the place where 
the very best physicians come from ?” 

“No, I never heard of that. I have heard of 
lock hospitals, and the wards that belong to 
them, but never of keys colleges. Since you are 
in training for the medical profession, you ought 
to try more than you do to enter into your own 
position. It is a strict necessity for you to lie 
still; but instead of doing that— Oh, here comes 
Dr. Perperaps, crossing our bridge very nicely in- 
deed! And hé has brought his daughter Spotty 
with him. He never goes anywhere without Miss 
Spotty. Now you will be in better hands than 
mine. Good-by.” | 
“Oh, I implore you not to go away. Whoever 
you are—and I have hardly seen you yet, al- 
though I have told you all about myself—do try 
to see that Dr. Perperaps doesn’t kill me.” 

“Oh no! He is the most kind-hearted man, 
and exceedingly clever for a doctor.. And when 
he does happen to make a mistake, his daughter 
puts it right for him. They are very nice people, 
and so natural!” of 

“Don’t. I know him too well? He pulled out 
my wrong tooth ; and how could hia daughter put — 
it in again? I had a bad knee, and he blistered 
the other to produce counter-irritation. And once, 
when a piece of camp-stool ran into me— Oh, I 
had better hold my tongue! I know his foot- 
step. I'll be dead—to save him trouble.” 

“Ah, ha! What have we here? Very sad 
indeed. Most serious case. Our valued young 
friend—let us turn him over. A spirited youth— 
too spirited, in fact. Our great universities pro- 
duce a state of coma. They overtax corporeal, 
and relax the mental energies. The result of 
such a system is before us now.” 3 

Dr. Perperaps, as he came to this conclusion, 
turned to his daughter, who was standing in the 
doorway; and she said, “ Yes; but he has tum- 
bled through the glass.” } 

“That is a minor but a logical result of the 
vicious system I describe. The physical powers 
have been overdone. The judgment was dor- 
mant—or he would not have tried the leap. Now 
both pay the penalty of disproportion. He does 
not know me, the truest friend he ever had. It 
is a beautiful instance of our interdependence.” 

“Here are the bandages,” his daughter said, 
concisely; “and here is cold water. We may 
be glad, Miss Arthur, of a little warm, if conven- 
ient.” 

“These hasty ways,” the Doctor whispered to 
Mr. Arthur, while his daughter set to work, “are 
entirely the result of the Reform Bill. Spotty 
was a good girl until that passed; and, so far as 
that goes, she is a good girl still. But it caused 
a feminine upheaval, sir; and the wisest man dare 
not predict the issue. She does the preliminaries ; 
she is wonderfully sagacious ; and then the scien- 

Be careful, my dear, be 


steps in. 
very Careful. Lady Touchwood thinks so much 


of him !” 

Spotty, who acted as her father’s assistant and 
better half in his profession, proceeded very strong- 
ly, and most skillfully, with her work ; while the 
Doctor serenely discussed the case. The hapless 
rat-hunter had fainted in earnest, at the very first — 
symptom of medical relief; and this was the 
best thing he could have done. “His wounds 
were very interesting, and likely to be painful ; 
but, properly speaking, not really dangerous to a 
Cambridge man. No limbs were broken; al- 
though the descent was calculated to produce 
much fracture. And unless inflammatory action 
supervened, recovery was only a question of time 
and of skillful and unremitting curative appli- 
Thus said the Doctor, and such was his 
report by a boy upon a pony to Touchwood Park. 

While these things were toward, and theory 
and practice were kissing one another—as they 
generally do, when the money goes into the same 

—Rose was seeking, at her father’s order, a 
redoubtable person to lend a hand. Captain 
Larks, with the instinct of a soldier, knew that 
the medical proceedings would terminate in carry- 
ing, as they generally do. Therefore he got his | 
hand-barrow ready, and sent for an able-bodied 
man to share the weight of it. And this was a 
good workman, when he liked to work, Sam Slow- 
bury, of Brent-fuzz corner. 

Slowbury disliked all activity, as heartily as 
anybody in the parish; and could shirk it as 
thoroughly a¢ any man. He entered well into the 
humor of the contract, in virtue of which a man 
gets as much money on a Saturday night for do- 
ing nothing as for working hard throughout the 
week, and husbands at once his own resources 
and prospective value by prolonging his job to 
the uttermost penny. 

Such was the integrity of this man, and his 
principles so uncompromising, so thoroughly did 
he respect himself and dignify ‘his vocation, that 
whether he were out of sight or whether he were 
strictly watched, his behavior was the same. 
In neither case would he do a stroke of work— 
except as the exception. This conduct insured 
him universal regard, and more work than even 
he leave undone, 

r large and sweet experience of the Britis 
Ur. had come to the definite 
conclusion that these are the men whom it is 
wisesttoemploy. Because there is no disappoint- 
ment with them; no qualm of conscience at neg- 
lecting to look after them ; no logs of time in ab- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
quiring eyes, the touch clandestine, the irrelevant 
remark, the sigh about nothing, yet productive of | 
if a blush, the blush that increases the cefifusion it 
\ 
~ 
most conventional of men, and would have nearly 
died if at one of those dreary dinner parties in 
- which his soul delighted somebody had whispered 
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surd endeavors to make them do a little work 
now and then. There are few greater pleasures 
than to contemplate repose—especially when hon- 
_ orably purchased by one’s self ; and any employer 
of Sam Slowbury — always enjoy that plea- 
sure in perfection. Sam to-day was compar- 
_ atively at work, having made up his mind to a 
~ holiday, and to spend it in the perilous pursuit of 
the rat. The catastrophe of that great expedition 
left his mind in a gentle head-scratching condi- 
tion, candidly open to a pint of cider; and here 
he stood now at one end of the bier. 

“Steady !” said the Captain—a needless exhor- 
tation to a man of Sam’s philosophy ; then lifting 
his end of the barrow upon which the casual vis- 
itor had been laid, he led them down the bloom- 
- yoofed alleys to his cheerful cottage door. For 
the greenhouse, under the cliff, was nearly two 

hundred yards from his dwelling-place. 

“Pardon me, sir, if I speak amiss,” said Dr. 
Perperaps, when they stopped here; “ but may I 
ask you a somewhat important question, round 
thecorner’? Spotty, attend to the patient. Now, 
sir, it is this,” he continued, in a low tone, as soon 
as Mr. Arthur followed him: “ We have reason to 
believe that you value very highly, as every good 
Englishnfan has a right to do, your position here, 
your privacy, your retirement—lI might say your 
charming seclusion from the world. Now this 
boy’s mother, Lady Touchwood, is—ah, well—you 
understand me.” 

“T have merely heard her name; I know noth- 
ing more about her. What is she for me to be 
afraid of ?” 

“Not at all, my dear sir; you misunderstand 
me. Her ladyship is a delightful person, until— 
until her feelings overpower her.. Charitable, kind- 
hearted, hospitable, devout, elegant in her man- 
ners, and fond of making presents—a very fine 
quality, growing rarer every year—still, she does 
want to get to the bottom of everything; doubt- 
less from intensity of sympathy. And if anybody 
baffles her, she becomes the very devil. Pardon 
me, Captain Larks—I speak in strictest confidence ; 
but I have reason to believe that her ladyship’s 
attention has been directed, with some interest, to 
you. If once she gets admission to your little 
household (which you can not well deny her, if 

take in her son), as soon as her alarm about 
him is over, she will begin to feel an undesirable 
interest in éverything concerning you.” 

“ Dr. te map sacl answered Mr. Arthur, “ it is 
most obliging of you to show such consideration 
for my wishes.” | 

The Doctor, a short; well-rounded man, came 
one step nearer, and behind the silver head of the 
black bamboo which he always carried, relaxed 
his dignity with a wink. 

“It is not altogether that,” he said; “I con- 
sider my own convenience also. I am not so 

ng as I was, and I don’t want to walk up your 
ill twice a day. . And distance is a professional 
element. Touchwood Park is.three times as far 
off, and a carriage would be sent for me. The 
tient may very well be taken, as he is, to my 
gall upon in a 
day or two. His affectionate mother send 
for me twice every day; and with prophylactic 
as well as remedial measures—” 

“T am much obliged to you ; but it will not do. 
The boy has been wounded on my premises, and 
with me he shall stay until his relatives remove 
him. I should feel that I had done an inhuman 
thing if I sent him from my door in his present 
condition. Say no more about it, sir, but come in 
and help us.” 

The Doctor gave in, as he could not help doing, 
but said to himself that he should have his re- 
venge, for he knew a little more of Lady Touch- 
wood than Captain Larks could dream of. And 
he saw a good chance of some pleasant excite- 
ment, and matters of deep interest to be told to 
his good wife, when Spotty and the little ones 

were gone to bed, and the toddy was being mea- 
“ gured in the Apostle’s spoon. . Like nearly all 
medical men in country places, he had a hard 
time of it, being at everybody’s beck and call, 
and called for almost everything except to take 
his money. 

- And so when evening came down upon the 
hills, and the hills tried to pass it off in shadow 
to the valleys, there was no more comfortable 
fellow to be found within the inclosure of their 
deepening folds than little Dicky Touchwood at 
it cot. By the strong arms of Spotty and 
the nimble hands of Rose a bed was provided 
for him in the Captain’s sitting-room—a pretty 
little place, with a door opening into the span- 
roof vinery. Here lay the youth upon the best 
bed of the with three bottles of mixture, 
tied over at the top with white, like Sisters of 
Merey, and a basin of soup keeping warm upon 
one of Mr. Arthur’s devices for slaying green-fly ; 
and, best of all cordials—in his present state of 
heart—bright glimpses of the lovely Rose, that 
flitted to and fro. : 

He would have known better than to let his 
mind wander about pretty figures, and after sweet 
faces, and into and out of a thousand vagaries of 
smile and of sigh and of tremulous delight, if 
the glass of the greenhouse had begun to hurt 
him yet, or the putty to torment him, as they 
meant to do to-morrow. For the present he was 
grateful for every single hole made in him (so 
long as lard and liniment prevented it from smart- 
ing) as a trifle of punctuation needful before the 

impression of his life was struck. 


great 
“ Now, Master Touchwood, how often must I. 


tell ” said tty, who was left to help as 
“thes not to roll like that? It 
loosens all the fastenings, and it will set up in- 
flammation.” 

“I don’t care two skips of a—flower if it does. 
I must see my angel; and I can’t see through the 


oF tall you, cues more, there is no angel here. 
The old women call me a ministering angel when 
the parish allows them » noggin of gin. But I 
know well enough that I am not 


“As if I meant you!” the patient answered, 
with more sincerity than courtesy. ‘“ You are very 
kind indeed, and you rub up the rags like silver 
paper, and you make them soft. But the other 
—oh, Miss Perperaps, what a perfect, perfect 
Angel !” 

“* It is time for you to have this draught. Your 
tongue is white. That comes of talking about 
Angels so. To make a face is useless. You must 
have it. I dare say it is nasty. Shall the Angel 
come and give it you?” 

“Qh no! Please not to let her see me take it. 
I always make such horrid faces. And I want 
her to think how nice Iam. If I could only get 
it down while she is round the corner.” , 

“Wait till I shake the bottom up. The best 

of the flavor is always there. Now take it, like 
a man, and I will let her know how brave you 
were.’ 
- “ But, Spotty—or at least I mean, Miss Per- 
peraps—do you think it will really make any dif- 
ference with her? Are you sure that she will 
have a high opinion of me—if—if I do it?” 

“T am certain that she will. She sighed, and 
she said ‘ Poor fellow!’ twice over, when she saw 
the bottles come. If you wish to be a hero, put 
your head the proper way, and open your mouth, 
and shut both eyes.” 

So absorbing was the power of love at first 
sight, that Dicky took his medicine like a mar- 
tyr, and even pretended that he found it nice, 
“Here is your reward! I will tell her of your 
goodness—how pleased she will be!” exclaimed 
his nurse; “because she knows so well what a 
job it is to make you. She will hardly believe 
her own ears.” 

“T don’t understand you. How can she know 
about it, when she never sat eyes on me before 
to-day ?” 

“1 don’t mean the —— ” answered Spotty, 
with a laugh ; “or at least [ mean your proper one 
—your mamma. Here comes Lady Touch- 
wood,” 

“Oh, bother !” cried the young squire. “Don’t 
let her in. Say that you’ve got orders—say that 
it will kill me—say anything you like—say they’re 
laying me out.” 

“Qh, Master Dicky, you ungrateful wretch! 
If I only had a mother, to make a fuss about 
me! Would I ever shut her out, that I might 
carry on with angels ?” 

Poor Spotty was the daughter of a departed 
Mrs. Perperaps, and her step-mother(having many 
interesting babes of far greater value than Spo- 
retta) employed that young lady, for the best part 
of her time, in the genial occupations of the nurs- 
ery and wash-house. This damsel, being gifted 
with a great love of the healing art, was now be- 
ginning to revolt at large from the drudgery of 
pail and.pan; and her father, who was not a fool 
(although he used the jargon of that race), per- 
ceived in this daughter a revival of the fine en- 
thusiasm which had pulled him down. In the 
fervor of youth he had nourished gay ideas of 
making great discoveries, and doing lots of good ; 
and happily he did no harm, except unto himself. 
Among his lucid theories was a grand one about 
spores, as the protoplasm, or proto-phantasm of 
all sporadic existence. And his child appearing 
on the same day as his book, in spite of her mo- 
ther, he would have her name “Sporetta.” Her 
name lasted longer than the book, because it ap- 
pealed to a larger audience, and nobody could 
make out what it meant. But soon even this 
sweet association vanished, for Sporetta took the 
chicken-pox before her skin was hardened, and 
no hundred-headed Stentor, with a high-pressure 
boiler, and three steam-whistles in his every 
mouth, nay, nor even the foremost statesman of 
the age, might. ever have stormed people’s eyes 
through their ears to believe that the child was 
not spotty. Her name had begun to be “Spot- 
terer” already; and now, as the polystigmatic 
view d her name accrusted finally to the 
positive form of “Spotty.” 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


THE BOERS OF THE TRANSVAAL. 


Tue first Dutch colony at the Cape of Good 
Hope was founded about thirty years after the 
Dutch West India Company obtained its patent 
for the colony of the New Netherlands. The 
Dutch were then in possession of the Spice Isl- 
ands and the Eastern trade, and their ships used 
to call at the Cape for water, and to bury letters 
in the sand for their consorts to pick up. A 
shipwrecked merchant, Leenhart Jantz, and a sur- 
geon, Jan Van Riebeck, saw what a convenience 
a permanent station at this half-way house would 
be, and pointed out its advantages to the Dutch 
East India Company. One of their arguments 
was that it was expedient to prevent the Cape 
being occupied by the Portuguese. Curiously, the 
Portuguese, who discovered and named the Cape 
of Good Hope, never tried to occupy it. They 
occasionally had landed there, and the Viceroy 
of Goa and seventy-five men had been killed by 
the natives. Their comrades took a cruel and. 
treacherous revenge. They sent ashore a brass 
cannon as a present to the native chief. It was 
loaded with grape-shot, and ropes to drag it were 
attached to the muzzle. The Hottentots crowded 
to the ropes to carry off their prize. The Portu- 

ese fired it. The slaughter was terrible; the 

rightened survivors fled, and the Portuguese got 
back to their ship as fast as they could. They 
never tried to land again. 

Jan Van Riebeck reached Table Bay in 1651, 
and purchased the right to settle from the natives 
for the sum of fifty thousand guilders—a bad 
that Manhattan Island had 
been bought for sixty guilders. The colony thus 
founded prospered, was re-enforced not only 
by immigrants from the mother country, but by 
numerous French H ots. Its history was 
very uneventful. The increased and mul- 


bargain, considering 


tiplied, pressed the natives back, and had the 


usual border wars. They lived, like our prede- 
cessors in the good days of Peter Stuyvesant, 
without much poetry in their lives, but with a 
good deal of comfort and respectability. 

The first disturbance in the even tenor of their 
way took place in 1795, that great year of changes. 
The United Provinces became the Batavian Re- 
public, under French protection, and the Stadt- 
holder was driven out. At once England occa- 
pied the Dutch ions in the Eastern seas, 
and did not overlook the Cape of Good Hope. 
Troops were landed, nominally by the authority 
of the Prince of Orange. They met with slight 
resistance, and Sir James Craig became the first 

lish Governor. The Cape was surrendered 
by the British at the peace of Amiens ; but when 
that peace was broken, it was again seized, this 
time after a desperate resistance. In 1814, the 
Congress of Vienna gave England permission to 
turn her occupation into possession, and she has 
held it ever since. By this time the Boers had 
pushed their pasture farms up to the Kaffir ter- 
ritory. The border war became fiercer and more 
cruel, The Boers complained that the English 
government did not protect them. To pacify 
them, the latter removed the Kaffirs beyond the 
Great Fish River. In 1819, the Kaffirs attacked 
the colony, and were driven further back beyond 
the Keiskamma River ; in 1833, they were again 
ordered to move on, and another war was follow- 
ed by another large annexation. Hitherto, when 
cattle had been stolen by the natives, an equiva- 
lent had been recovered from them by an expe- 
dition, called a commando, consisting of armed 
Boers. The English government, being then in 
a paroxysm of philanthropy, abolished this sys- 


Kaffirs approved highly, and the Boers as highly 
disapproved. The latter said it was no joke to 
pay taxes for English law when it neither pro- 
tected them nor allowed them to protect them- 
selves. They complained, also, that they could not 
get paid for the cattle supplied to the army dur- 
ing the war. They were disgusted at the miser- 
ably small sum offered for the emancipation of 
their slaves; many refused the money, and it is 
lying unclaimed till to-day. The Boers in the 
pastoral regions had n@ver acquiesced in the rule 
of England, and these accumulated grievances 
determined many of them to quit the colony. 
Five thousand stout Dutchmen, heads of house- 
holds, packed up their Bibles, took their old rifles, 
and set out for a land of freedom. The wagon 
is to the Boer a house on wheels; he and his 
family sleep in it at night; the latter travel in it 
by day, while he provides the dinner by bringing 
down some of the countless antelopes. Thus 
they plunged into the interior, now fighting, now 
negotiating, till they came to the Orange River. 
Then, beyond the limits of the colony, they found- 
ed the Orange Free State. Another party, nine 
hundred wagons strong, passed over the Draken- 
berg, and went down to Natal, on the coast, where 
they intended to build a New Amsterdam. Here 
the Boers hoped to find peace. But in 1841 the 
English Governor of the Cape warned them not 
to attack his “allies,” the Amaponda Kaffirs. 
The Boers said that they had nothing to do with 
England, and would protect their property as they 
chose. Two hundred and fifty British soldiers 
landed at Natal. The Boers told them to quit. 
They attacked the Boers, but were defeated, and 
blockaded in their camp. At length more Eng- 
lish soldiers were landed, and Natal was made an 
English colony. 

This seizure of Natal, as impolitic as iniquitous, 
has been the cause of all England’s subsequent 
troubles in Africa. The English settlers in Natal 
were chiefly land speculators, army contractors, 
office-holders, and the like, and war and annexa- 
tion were highly popular among them. Their in- 
fluence led to the invasion of the Orange Free 
State, and its transformation into the Orange Sov- 
ereignty. The General of the Boers, Pretorius, 
was driven across the Vaal. When the bill for 
these inglorious conquests was sent in, John Bull 
began togrumble. The investment seemed a bad 
one, and in 1851 Great Britain left the Dutch in 
possession of the Transvaal and Orange River 
territory, stipulating never to interfere between 
the Boers and the natives, and never under any 
pretext to cross the Orange River. Of course 
she did both. She took the Basuto tribe—whom 
the Boers were going to wipe out—under her pro- 
tection, and she crossed the Orange River. When 
she left the Orange territory in 1852, it was poor. 
Farms since then had been. laid out, towns built, 
roads made, regular government established, but 
still the country was not worth coveting. In 
1869, however, the Orange Free State contained 
the most remarkable diamond mine in the world. 
On an old map of 1750 there is written across 
this tract the words “ Here be diamonds.” Of 
course it was contrary to the eternal fitness of 
things for any country but England to have such 
amine. Land-sharks and swindlers set to work. 
They soon found that the mine was not in the 
Orange State or in the Transvaal, but in the ter- 
ritories of a chief called Waterboer. The Cape 
government took the mine from the Free State 
because it belonged to Waterboer; why it took 
it from Waterboer is not clearly explained. 

The Orange Free State is administered by its 
President, Mr. Brand. Froude describes him in 
the following words: “ He is a blunt, straightfor- 
ward Dutchman, who said what he meant. He 
spoke with dignity and clearness. The English, 
@ great and powerful nation, had been pleased, he 
said, to break faith with a small, weak republic. 
They had robbed the Free State, and had 
justified themselves by charging it with crimes 
which it had not committed. He had asked for 
the arbitration of a foreign power, and he had 
been not sabmit her ac- 
tions to j ents of foreigners. He had 
tried other means of redress, and failed. He had 
sent round a protest to the great powers, but he 


| 


could not pretend to resist by force.” Mr. Froude 
expresses unfeigned astonishment at a statesman 


tem, and made other arrangements, of which the . 


He builds a modest house, 


like Mr. Brand. “I found that he believed-that 
there was a real Providence in the world, and that 
an unjust action would not be allowed to prevail. 
The friend and ally of England he was willing to 
be; its subject, never.” Mr. Brand finally car- 
ried his complaints to London. Their justice was 


acknowledged. A sum of $450,000 was paid as © 
a compensation. With these terms the Free Stateo 


was satisfied; and at present Mr. Brand is using 
all his influence to prevent the Orange Boers mak- 
ing common cause with the Transvaal. 

_ Very different is the President of the Transvaal 
Republic. Mr. Burgers is much more polished, 
and much more crafty. An accomplished, well- 
educated gentleman, gracious and agreeable, he 
was credited, according to Froude, “ with the am- 


bition of being a South African Washington.” . 


He made a treaty with the Portuguese for a rail- 
road from his capital, Pretoria, to Delagoa Bay. 
He corresponded with Holland, and even approach- 
ed Bismarck. He talked to Froude of a confed- 
eration of the South African states. ‘ When I 
asked him under what flag, I got no clear answer.” 
His countrymen, according to the same authori- 
ty, rather laughed at him. But he continued his 
course. When gold was discovered in the Trans- 
vaal, he coined it into money with his own image, 
and went with specimens of his coinage to Europe. 
He visited Holland and Portugal, and hoped to 
put himself under the protection of the European 
powers. On his return to Africa, he set about 
his railroad, and bullied the native chiefs. He 
tried-to reduce Secocoeni, whom he claimed as a 
subject, he quarrelled with Cetewayo, and was 
threatened by the Matabeles. The treasury of 
Pretoria was empty. The Boers refused to pay 
taxes. The state was bankrupt. A native war 
was imminent. The people of Natal, jealous of 
the projected railroad to Delagoa Bay, began to 
intrigue, and by unscrupulous means got up in 


the Transvaal signatures to a petition asking for | 


annexation. They told the British government 
that “humanity” required it to save the Boers 
from the Zulus, and'that this could only be done 
by annexing the territory. England listened to 
these representations. A commissioner was sent 
to Pretoria. The Transvaal flag—green, with the 
Dutch horizental tricolor in the fly—was hauled 
down, and the country formally annexed. 


England has paid dear for her folly. Secocoeni ' 


has twice revolted. Cetewayo required an army 
to crush him. - The Boers are full of hatred. A 


petition bearing 6951 signatures of adult Boers, — 
praying for restoration of the country’s independ- ° 


ence, was forwarded to England. But in vain. 
They have now taken up arms. Their most in- 
fluential leader is Joribert, an old Boer of Hugue- 
not extraction, who is held in universal esteem. 
British troops have been defeated ; British garri- 
sons are besieged. The sympathy of Europe is 
with the Boers, Their copntrymen of Rotterdam, 
Leyden, all the famous cities of the Low Coun- 
tries, have published remonstrances to the British 
government. All Americans must feel an inter- 
est in this struggle for Republican institutions. 
New-Yorkers, citizens of a State founded by 
Dutch colonists, must feel double sympathy for 
this Dutch war of independence. Mr. Gladstone 
can not be deaf to such appeals. He is overflow- 
ing with sympathy for picturesque Montenegrins 
and romantic Greeks. Let him do justice to the 
honest and homely Boer. 

For the Boers are essentially honest and homely. 
All travellers describe them as decent, comfort- 
able, frank, hospitable, and courteous people. 
There is nothing slevenly, harsh, and unbecoming 
about them; their houses are scrupulously clean, 
their beds are good, and silver spoons abound. 
They are energetic, phlegmatic, moral, and indus- 
trious. A Frenchman describes~them as a race 
tétue. The men are tall, and of Herculean 
strength; the women have a kind of majestic 
beauty. The families are always large. “The 
Transvaal Boer,” to quote Froude once more, 
“has an estate of 6000 to 20,000 acres. His 
wealth is in sheep and cattle. He comes on the 
ground in his wagon. He builds sheds or pens 
for his stock. He incloses three or four acres for 
a garden. He plants peaches, apricots, oranges, 
lemons, figs, apples, pears, olives, and almonds: 
He has generally but 
one book—a large clasped Bible, with the births, 
deaths, and marriages of the family for half a 
dozen generations. Whenason or daughter mar- 
ries, a house is built for the new.family. Thus 
the Transvaal is filled up by a people who care 
nothing for the world, who never read a newspa- 


per, and whose one idea, beyond their own con- _ 


cerns, is hatred of the English. They area proud, 
stubborn race, free, and resvlute to remain free. 
They are strict Calvinists, ignorant, obstinate, and 
bigoted, not unlike what Scotch farmers were 
about two hundred years ago.” All travellers 
speak of the strong religious feelings of the 
Boers. “Mr. Cronje,” writes a traveller, two 
years ago, “is a Boer of intelligence and good 
appearance. He is a very religious man, and 
after supper offered up an extempore prayer, in 
which he made special reference to the guests un- 
der his roof. His house was orderly; his chil- 
dren, of which twelve were present, out of a to- 


tal of eighteen, showed him great respect and 


reverence.” “Mr, Erasmus,” the same traveller 
writes, “‘is a tall, powerful, handsome man, be- 
tween eighty and ninety years of age. He has 
the history of his country by heart, having been 
actively engaged in nearly every war that has 
been waged with both Europeans and natives 
since the cession to England in 1814.” 


A race so prolific, and so patriarchal in its vir- — 


tues, will soon people their immense terr'‘tory ; a 
race 80 tenacious of its rights, so full -« its tra- 
ditions, will show in defending it that .ney are no 
unworthy descendants of the burgh«rs whose iron 
courage neither Spain nor Franve could break. 
Like the old Seotch Covenanters, whom they so 
much resemble, they may be defeated in the 
field, but their cause will be victorious. 
Hues Caraia. 
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| MOOSE-HUNTING. 


Tae American moose is the largest member of 
the deer family to be found in any quarter of the 
globe, It frequently attains a weight of 1200 
pounds ; but its flesh is by no means so palatable 
as that of its smaller congeners, it being deficient 
in succulency and delicacy of flavor. It is highly 
appreciated by red men and hungry pale-faces, 
however, and many a sportsman with a dainty 
palate has become enthusiastic over the tender- 
ness of the muffle or the sirloin off a fat cow or 
a young bull. The muffle is considered to be the 
saad indie part, ond to be a morsel fit for the 


The moose is hunted by true sportsmen more 
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for the qualities its pursuit develops than out of 
a desire to feast on its flesh, for it is one of the 
most cautious and vigilant of its kind, suspicious, 
and wanting in that fatal curiosity which lures. to 
their death so many other species of deer. It is 
still abundant in several of the Western Territo- 
ries of the United States and British America, 
notwithstanding the war which has been w 

against it by Indians, half-breeds, and whites. It 
has become extinct in several portions of the east- 
ern division of the United States, and it was fast 
disappearing in Canada, Nova Scotia, and New 
Brunswick until the law of 1874 was passed, which 
made it a serious offense for persons to kill it for 
three years. This law has been largely ignored, 
however, by residents; and the creatures known 


. 1. Skinning the Cow. 2. Fishing through the Ice. 


as “skin-hunters” have not hesitated to kill-all 
kinds, from fawns to pregnant females, for their 
hides alone, whenever they had the opportunity, 
while they left the carcasses to rot on the ground, 
or to feed carnivorous birds and quadrupeds. 
These skins realized four or five dollars each in 
a green state, they being largely used for mak- 
ing bottes sauvages, or moccasins, snow-shoes, and 
touch-skin hunting garments. 

Three methods are employed in moose-hunting 
—+stalking, running the quarry down if the snow 
with dogs, and “calling,” or luring. The first 
and last are legitimate sport, but it would require 
a large stretch of the imagination to consider the 
other anything but butchery. It is resorted to 
ouly when the snow is deep and covered with a 


by fairly running it down. This is 


hard crust, so that the poor animals have no 
chance of escape from their human foes. When 
a yard is discovered, the inmates are shot down if 
possible, but should they make a dash for liberty, 
men and dogs pursue them, the former on snow- 
shoes, and drive them until they drop from ex- 
haustion or become imbedded in snow- drifts, 
when they are knocked on the head with an axe, 
or shot down at a distance of a few paces. In 
the early portion of the season, however, before 
the crust becomes very hard, it is legitimate to 
chase the animal on snow-shoes, as that devel- 
ops both the skill and endurance of the hunter. 
Indians soak been known to follow a moose _ 
this manner for three days, and finally capture it 

arduous and 
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6. Waiting for the Dog to come ont, 


deep sleep of winter. The great heats are tho 
the days are sti]l warm and sunny; the n 

and peaceful, the mornings cool, the evenings so rich 
in coloring that they seem to dye the whole woodland 
with sunset hnes, for the maple, oak, birch, and beech 


‘Calling is the moat fascinating, disappointing, ex- 
lucky at <n and 
t you go out, perhaps at 
ou may be weeks and 
rhaps the whole calling season, without get- 
ting a shot. Moosre-calling is simple enough in theo- 
ry; in practice it is immensely difficult of application. 
It consists in imitatin 
hollow cone made of birch ba 
this means to call up a moose near enough to get a 
shot at him by moonlight or in the earl 
He will come straight 
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takes one out in the woods during the most beautiful 
of the whole year, when Nature, tired with 
and summer, puts on her holiday gar- 
luxuriously before falling into the 


un continuations, moose-hide moccasins on 

your feet, yonr trousers tucked into woollen socks, 

r arms unencumbered with that useless article a 

you plunge into the woods, the sun your guide 

weather, your pocket-compass if it is cl 
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y on a surface perfect- 
acid that you oe to be gliding 
erged trees. Or you 
uxurious 


little of woods about aq 
from camp, with a tall pine-tree in the 


middle, which was kind enough to arrange its branch- 
es in such a way that it was es easy toclimb, Thith- 
er I would go on lazy days, when tired with hunting, 
with my gun and a book, and leaning against its friend- 
ly trunk, read till I was tired of literature, and then 
climb up in the breezy branches and look out far and 
wide over the barrens on either side. Many a cariboo 
have I seen from thence, and shot him after an excit- 
ing stalk out on the plain.” 


We are indebted to the artist for the following 
amusing account of a moose-hunt in Canada, the 
incidents of which he has graphically depicted 
with his pencil : 

Procumbit humi moose—low lies the trophy of 
our guns. > = he, for z has no horns, but a 
poor cow, which has perhaps lagged behind to 
look after her silly calf. We are mighty hunt-. 
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ers! For this have we travelled eighty miles into 


the bush from Ottawa; for this have we taken up 


our abode in a deserted shanty, and braved cold 
twenty degrees below zero; for this did SwyTHE 
become a hewer of wood and drawer of water, 
hacking at cedar-trees, and barking his own 
shins; for this did Harsorp fry pork; for this 
was my nose frozen, compelling me to sit with 
it plunged into a basin by day, while by night I 
shared a bunk with the fattest man in Quebec, 
who took up all the room and all the buffalo. 

Is that memory of a bed of balsam boughs 
pleasant? LEmphatically no! Nevertheless, we 
braved it all, we and our Indians (see sketch No. 
4), Davip Pas-Pivs, Jonnny Brown, and NELSON 
Rivet, a French trapper. 

NELSON was a brave man. He had shot a bear 
from the outside of a shanty through a hole, and 
had had the tail of his coat torn off by another. 
Hie was over sixty. He said, when he saw his 
portrait, “I shall be an ugly old man when I’m 
old.” He asked one of the Indians how old he 
might be, and the Indian answered, “ Le bon Dieu 
sait; je connais rien dedans.” 

Let us fancy ourselves primeval men in the 

primeval forest. Let us fish in the primitive In- 
dian way, through a hole in the ice. See! the 
primitive char’ or bass ows the bait unsus- 
pectingly. Now mark a wonder. Let the fish 
freeze hard, then put him into unfrozen water, 
and he thaws into life. 
’ Man is a hunting animal. Look at that Indian 
on the trail of the moose. See how he glides 
under the branches without shaking the feathery 
snow from thereon. “He looks at the white ma- 
ple twigs the moose has nibbled; he lifts some 
snow from the track, and examines it in his palm. 
One can’t help feeling the instinct of the blood- 
hound stirred within one. | 

The tracks that were ten days old have become 
three—two—to-day’s. Here’s a bed under a bal- 
sam just left by the moose—a snow intaglio of a 
moose 


Our imagination pictures a lordly animal, with 
horns six feet in span, at bay. A moose but sel- 
dom comes to bay. Humpurey once stood face 
to face with one in a spot with no trees but low 
tamarisks. He had rio gun. He fired at 150 
feet with a pistol, and hit the moose in the 
shoulder. It never moved. He fired again, and 
hit him straight in the forehead. Still he never 
moved. Then was Hcwpnrey (so he says) the 
worst scared fellow in Quebec. He edged round 
to windward; the moose sniffed the wind, and 
then quietly trotted off. Another time HuMPHREY 
sent his dog at a moose at bay. The moose’ 
struck the’ dog with his fore-leg deep into the 
snow. His master waited for him to come out, 
but he was dead. 

Might not something like this happen now? 
Alas! no. Hvumpnrey snapped his rifle at some- 
thing I did not see, 
the trees were so thick with snow. He pulled 


‘again, and this time his rifle went off. 


Harsorp, when he heard the shot, found his 
gun frozen. Joxnny fired, and shouted when he 
saw the moose down. Davin ran up, shrieking 
the moose was killed by him. What a commo- 
tion, and all for a cow! Never mind, we’re free 
of the forest. 

Let us skin it. The hide is worth ten dollars 
—twenty-five if made-up into moccasins. Cut 
off the muffle for a dainty dish, and a leg for 
a trophy. To-night we will have a feast. Cut 
plenty of venison steaks. 

‘A rough red meat, most hard to chew, and how 
ill cooked! Give me that broken tin for pre- 
served milk, and let me muse on the civilization 
we have left. ~ No, let us be jolly, and sing Cana- 
dian boat songs in character, this branch for a 
canoe, and our snow-shoes for paddles. So the 
time goes, like water in a rapid. 


(Begun in Haxper’s Weexty No. 1285.) 
AS PHODEL. 
_ Br MISS M. E. BRADDON, 


Avtuor or “ Barsaka; on, Misery,” “A 
Srrancr Worvp,” “Lavy Aupiey’s Sroret,” 
**Dgap Men's Suozs,” “‘ Vixxn,” Ero. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
“AY FLETH THE TIME, IT WOL NO MAN ABIDE.” 


NEARLY six months had gone since that wintry 
parting, when the lovers clasped hands and bless- 
ed each other under the sign of Aries; and now 
it was midsummer, and all the fields were green, 
and the limes were breaking into blossoms, and 
the hawthorn flower was dead, and the last of the 
blue-bells had faded, and all the white orchard 
blooms, the tender loveliness of spring, belonged 
to the past; for the beauty of earth and nature 
is a thing of perpetual change, so closely allied 
with death that in every rapture there is the be- 
ginning of a regret. 

_ Gerald Goring had returned, not quite so soon 


as he had promised beside the winter hearth, but _ 


in time to offer birthday greetings to Lina, and to 


assist in those legal preparations and argumenta- | 


tions which preceded the marriage settlement: in 
this case a formidable document, involving large 
interests, and fall of consideration for children 
and grandchildren yet unborn, for daughters dy- 
ing unmarried, or requiring to be dowered for mar- 
riage ; for sons who might have to make marriage 
settlements of theirown. There was to be a com- 
plete family history, put hypothetically, in Miss 
Lawford’s marriage settlement. 

Vainly had Lina tried to dower her sister with 
half, or at least some portion, of her own wealth. 
Daphne obstinately refused to accept any such 
boon ; and. Edgar as obstinately sustained her in 
her determination. 

“T won’t accept “naan said she. 

“T don’t want a halfpenny with her,” said he— 
a refusal which Mrs. Turchill considered supreme 


I stood by his side, 


| folly on the part of son and daughter-in-law ; for 
what improvements might have been made at 
Hawksyard with a few spare thousands, whereas 
her son’s income, though ample for all the needs 
and comforts of this-life, left no margin for build- 


ing. 

i? Why should not Daphne have a range of hot- 
houses like those Mr. Goring has built for her sis- 
ter?” argued Mrs. Turchill. “Or why should not 
you rebuild the stables, which are dreadfully old- 


fashioned ?” 

“T would not change the dear old fashion for 
worlds, mother, now that I have made every san- 
itary improvement,” answered Edgar; “least of 
all would I improve Hawksyard into a modern 
house with Goring’s money.” 

“ But it is not Mr. Goring’s money that is of- 
fered; it is Miss Lawford’s.” 

“That is the same thing. The loss would be 
his. Don’t talk any more about it, mother. Daph- 
ne and I have made up our minds.” 

This was decisive; for Mrs. Turchill knew that 
Daphne’s word was Edgar’s law. She was recon- 
ciled to the idea of the marriage, but in her con- 
fidence with Rebecca she could not help talking 
of her son’s attachment as an infatuation. 

Gerald had come back considerably improved 
in health and spirits by his Canadian and Hud- 
son Bay adventures. He had crossed the Tur- 
tle Mountain and the arid plains beyond, and from 
the crest of one of the Sweet Grass Hills had seen 
the rugged and snowy outline of the Rockies, 
standing out in full relief against the western sky- 
line. He had shot'a bear or two, and had some 
experience of wolves. He had eaten pemmican, 
and ridden a woolly horse; he had slept at a Hud- 
son Bay station, and had a night or two, 
half frozen and wholly awake, under canvas. Va- 
riety and adventure had done him good physical- 
ly and mentally; and he told himself that of that 
fever which had tormented him when he left Eng- 
land—a fever of foolish longings and fond re- 
grets, idle thoughts of things that might have 
been—he was cured wholly. Yet who shall say 
whether time might not show some resemblance 
between this cure and that of a dangerous luna- 
tic, who is discharged from Bedlam a sane man, 


ing-knife a fortnight after his release ? 

The double wedding was to take place early in 
October. Nothing could induce Sir Vernon to 
consent to an earlier date. 

“T shall lose my darling soon — he said, 
ignoring Daphne in his calculations of loss. ‘ Let 
me keep her till the end of the summer. Let us 
‘spend this one summer together. Who knows 
that it may not be my last ?” 

Any wish expressed by her father would have 
governed Madoline’s conduct, and this wish, ex- 
pressed so stringently, could not. be disregarded. 
Sir Vernon was frequently ailing, in a languid half- 
hearted way, which looked like hypochondriasis, 
but might be actual aisease, and a part of that or- 
ganic evil which was never clearly described. His 
doctor recommended an entire change of scene— 
Switzerland, the Engadine, if he could make up 
his mind to travel so far, and to be satisfied with 
the simpler diet and accommodation of that sky- 
ey world. There was a good deal of discussion, 
and it was ultimately settled that Sir Vernon and 
his daughters should start for Switzerland at the 
end of June, and move quietly about there, study- 
ing the invalid’s pleasure in all things. Sir Ver- 
non set his face against the ine, preferring 
the more civilized shores of e Leman, which 
he knew by heart. 

Daphne had never been beyond Fontainebleau, 
and was enraptured at the idea of seeing snow- 
clad mountains and strange people. Gerald and 
Edgar were to be of the party, and they were only 
to return to England in time for the double wed- 

ding. The sisters were to be married on the same 
day, after all. That had been settled for them ar- 
bitrarily by family and friends, despite Daphne’s 
objection ; and Warwickshire people were y 
beginning to speculate upon the details of the cer- 
emony, and to wonder what dean or bishop would 
be privileged to tie the knot, assisted by the Rev. 
Marmaduke Ferrers, of course. 

Daphne’s conduct since her engagement had 
been unobjectionable. Nobody could deny her 
sweetness, or could fail to approve the sobriety 
which had come over her manners and conversa- 
tion. Her hot fits and cold fits, her high spirits 


| and low spirits, were all over. She was uniform- 


ly amiable and uniformly grave—not taking rap- 
turous pleasure in anything, but seemingly con- 
tented with her lot in life, devoted in her affection 
to her sister, unvaryingly kind to her lover. Ed- 
gar was never tired of thanking Heaven for the 
blessedness of his lot. He had remitted his ten- 
ants five-and-twenty per cent. of their March rents ; 
not that there was any special need for such in- 
dulgence, but because he longed to be generous 
to somebody, and to disseminate his overflowing 


Joy. 

“T shall do the same for you next October in 
honor of my marriage,” he said, in his speech at 
the audit dinner; “and after that I shall want all 
the money you can pay me, as a family man.” 

Madoline, utterly happy in her lover's society, 
after that interval of severance which had seem- 
ed so long and dreary, cared very little where their 
lives were to be spent, so long as they were to be 
together. Yet the idea of revisiting Lake Leman 
—which she had seen and loved seven years ago, 
in a quiet pilgrimage with her father—with Ger- 
ald for her attendant and companion, had a cer- 
tain hag ig 

“Tt is rather like anticipating our honey-moo 
is it not, dear?” he But 
when the honey-moon comes, we shall find some 
new world to explore.” 

“ Would you like to take me to the Red River ?” 

“I think that would be a shade too rough even 
for your endurance. The Italian lakes, and a 
winter in Rome, would suit us better. It is all 
very well for a man to travel in a district where 


he to cover his face with a muffler, and head 


and who cuts his mother’s head off with a carv-- 


the driving snow, till he is nearly suffocated with 
his frozen breath, and has to get himself thawed 
carefully at the first camp fire. But that kind of 
experience lasts a long time, and it is pleasing to 
fall back upon the old habit of luxurious travel- 
ling, and to ride in a coupé through the Mont 
Cenis, or St. Gothard, and to arrive at one’s des- 
tination without any large risk of being swallow- 
ed whole in a swamp, or burned alive in a prairie 
fire.” 
“T shall delight in seeing Rome with you,” 
Madoline answered, gently. : 

“T thought you would like it. I really know 
my Rome. It is a subject I have studied thor- 
oughly, and I shall love playing cicerone for you.” 


It was midsummer, a perfect midsummer even- 
ing, the, placid sky still faintly tinted with rose 
and amethyst yonder where the sun had just gone 
down behind the undulating line of willows. 
The little town of Stratford lay in its valley, fold- 
ed in a purple cloud, only the slender church 
spire rising clear and sharp against that tranquil 
evening sky. Daphne had stolen away from 
Madoline and Gerald, who were sitting on the 
terrace, while Edgar, chained to his post in the 
dining-room by a lengthy monologue upon certain 
political difficulties with which Sir Vernon was 
pleased to favor him, vainly longed for liberty to 
rejoin his idol. She had put on her hat, and 
had set out upon a lonely pilgrimage to Stratford. 
They were all to leave South Hill early to-mor- 
row, and it was Daphne’s fancy to bid. good-by 
to the church which sheltered those ashes it were 
the worst of sacrilege to disturb. 

It was an idle fancy, no doubt, dered of a 
mind prone to idle thoughts; but Daphne, hav- 
ing no urgent occupation for her time this even- 
ing, fancied she had a right to indulge it. 

“T am going for a little walk,” she had told 
Edgar, as she left the dining-room ; “ don’t fidget 
yourself about me.” 

From which moment poor Edgar had been in 
agonies of restlessness, turning an ear deafer 
than any adder’s to Sir Vernon’s disquisition 
upon the critical state of the country, and the ut- 
ter incapacity of the men in office to deal with 
such a crisis, and inwardly chafing against every 
extension of the subject, which prolonged the 
seemingly endless discourse. 

“ A little walk !” and why, and where, and with 
whom? Vainly did Edgar’s strained gaze ex- 
plore the distant landscape. From his ‘position 
at the dinner table he could see a fine range of 
country ten or fifteen miles away; but never a 
glimpse of terrace or garden by which Daphne 
must go. And it was the rule of his life to show 
Sir Vernon the extremity of respect, an almost 
old-fashioned and Grandisonian reverence ; there- 
fore to cut short that prosy discourse was impos- 
sible. 

The blessed moment of release came at last. 
Sir Vernon finished his claret with a sigh, and left 
nation and ministry to their fate. Edgar hurried 
to the terrace. Gerald and Madoline were sip- 
ping their coffee at a little rustic bamboo table, 
the Maltese Fluff lying luxuriously in his mis- 
tress’s silken lap. 

“Have you any idea: where Daphne has gone ?” 
Edgar asked, despairingly. 

“No, indeed. I saw her stroll down toward 
the river. Perhaps she has gone to see her 
aunt.” 

“ Thanks, yes, I dare say,” replied Edgar, speed- 

off toward the Rectory, without waiting to con- 
sider whether the clew were worth following. 

While Mr. Turchill was hastening across the 
fields at racing pace, Daphne was seated in her 
boat, quietly drifting toward Stratford, along a 
dreamy twilit river, where every willow had a 
ghostly look in the evening dimness., 

She was full of grave thoughts on this her last 
night in Warwickshire. It was more than a year 
—a year and a quarter—since she had come 
home, for good, as the phrase goes, and a year 
and a quarter makes a large section of a young 
life. The years are so long in early youth, when 
the heart and mind live so fast, and every day is 
a history; so strangely different from the mo- 
notonous years of middle age, which glide past 
unawares, like the level flats seen from a canal- 
boat, each meadow so like thé last that the voy- 
ager is unconscious of progress, till he feels the 
salt breath of death’s ocean creeping across the 
low marshes of age, and knows that his journey 
is nearly done. 

To Daphne that year at South Hill had been a 
lifetime. . How ardently she had felt and thought 
and suffered within the time! what resolutions 
made and broken ! what fevers of dangerous de- 
light, and dull intervals of remorse! what wild 
and wicked hopest what black despair! Look- 
ing back at the time that was gone and dead, she 
was inclined to exaggerate its joys, to gloss over 
its pain. 

“At the worst, I have been happy with him,” 
she said, remembering how much of that vanished 
time had been spent in Gerald Goring’s society ; 
“though he is nothing to me, and never can be 
anything to me but a man to be shunned, yet we 
have been happy together, and that is something.” 

She remembered some lines of Dryden’s which 
Gerald had quoted in her presence : 

** To-morrow, do thy wo ° 

Be fair, or foul, 
The joys I have , in spite of Fate, are mine.” 
She had lived her day. There had been moments 
in the past; moments that had stirred the deeps 
of her soul with a power as mysterious as the 
sweep of the angelic wing upon Bethesda’s pool ; 
moments when she had fancied herself beloved by 
him whom to love was treason. These stood out 
upon the page of memory in fiery characters, and 


in their supernal light all the rest of the record 


seemed dull and dark. There had been hours of 
unquestioning bliss when she had in no wise rea- 
soned upon her happiness, when she had not asked 
herself whether she was loved or scorned, but had 
been happy as the summer insects are among the 


flowers, vivified by the sunshine, asking 

but to live and enjoy that glorious warmth an 
brightness. So at times she had abandoned her- 
self to the delight of his society, whom she had 
loved from the hour of their first meeting, giving 
all her heart and mind to him at once as utterly 
but more unconsciously than Juliet gave hers to 


Romeo. 

She had lived her day. The long vista of to- 
morrow and to-morrow opened before her joyless 
gaze, and she could look down the tranquil 
it was her fate to tread—a wife beloved and hon- 
ored, a sister fondly loved, a daughter reconciled 
with her father, mistress of a fine old house full 
of quaint and pleasant associations, established 
for life in the heart of rural scenes which her 
soul loved. Surely it was not a destiny to be con- 
templated with such profound sadness as shadow- 
ed her face to-night, while she leaned listlessly on 
her oars, and drifted down the full dark river. 

All was very quiet below the bridge when she 
landed at the boat-builder’s yard, and left her 
craft in charge of that amphibious and more 
than half intoxicated hanger-on who is generally 
to be found waiting on fortune at every landing- 
stage. The walk to the church was dark and 
shadowy, lights twinkling in the low cottage win- 
dows, glimpses of home-life dimly seen through 
open doors. Daphne walked quickly to the ave- 
nue of limes, that green odorous aisle which leads 
to the porch. There had been evening service, 
and the lights were still burning here and there, 
and the heavy old door stood ajar. Daphne push- 
ed it gently open, and crept into the church, past 
the stately monuments of medizval Cloptons, 
whose marble effigies reposed in solemn pomp 
upon sculptured tombs, rich in armoria] embla- 
zonment. In the faint light and mysterious shad- 
ow the stony figures looked like real sleepers, 
waiting for the last dread summons. Daphne 
stole past them with noiseless footfall, and crept 
along the aisle to the lovely old chancel, where, 
just within the altar rails, William Shakspeare 
takes his last earthly rest. The sexton came out 
of the vestry to see whose footfall it was that 
fell so lightly on that everlasting flint. Daphne 
was standing by the altar rail in a reverie, look- 
ing up at the calm sculptured face, so serene in 
its contentment with a life which, in the vast 
range and dominion of a mind that was in itself 
a kingdom, had held all things worth having. 
These are the full and rounded lives, complete 
and perfect in themselves, the calm and placid 
lives of contemplative men, for whom the gates 
of the spiritual universe stand ever open, who 
are in no wise dependent upon the joys and gains 
and triumphs of this work-a-day world. 


path 


“Were you always happy, my calm-faced Shaks- — 


peare ?” wondered Daphne. you have 
sounded all the deeps of sorrow without having 
yourself suffered? Ithink not. Yet there seems 
hardly any room in your life for great sorrow, 
except perhaps in the loss of that child who died 
young. Was Ann Hathaway your only love, I 
wonder—you who wrote so sweetly of sorrowful, 
hopeless love—or was there another, another 
whom we know as Juliet, and Imogen, and Cor- 
delia, and from whom you always lived far apart, 
yet whom you always loved ?” ie 

“T beg your pardon, miss,” said the sexton; 
“I’m going to lock up the church.” 

“‘Let me stay a few minutes longer,” pleaded 
Daphne, taking out her purse. “I am going away 


fram England to-morrow, and I have come to say 


good-by to the dear old church.” . 

“Are you going to be away long, miss ?”” 

‘“‘ Nearly three months.” 

“That’s a very short time,” said the old man, 
pocketing Daphne’s half-crown. “I thought per- 
haps you were going away for many years—go- 
ing to settle somewhere across the sea. It hard- 
ly seems like saying good-by to the church if you 
are to be back among us this side Michaelmas.” 

“No,” said Daphne, dreamily, looking along 
the shadowy nave, where broken rays of moon- 
light from the painted windows shone upon the 
dark oak seats like dropped jewels. “It is not 
long; but one never knows. To-night I feel as 
if it were going to be forever. I am so fond of 
this old church.” 

“No wonder, miss. It’s a beautiful church. 
You should hear the Americans admire it. I 
suppose they've nothing half so good in their 
country.” 

The moon was up when Daphne left the church, 
and walked round by head-stones and memorial 


_ crosses to the shaded path beside the river, where 


here and there a seat on the low wall invited the 
weary to re in the cool shade of ancient elms. 
The broad full river looked calm and bright un- 
der the moon-lit sky; the murmur of the weir 
sounded like a lullaby. Daphne walked slowly 
to the end of the path, and stood for a long time 
looking down at the river. She felt curiously 
loath to leave the spot. Yet it was time she was 
on her homeward way. They would miss her, per- 


haps, and be perplexed and even anxious about 


her. But in the next moment she dismissed the 
idea of any such anxiety on her behalf. 


“Lina will not think about me while Mr. Gor- | 


nigh 
light ; and Daphne only wanted to creep into the 


a 
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) ing is -_ her, and my father is not likely to 
trouble himself. - There is only poor Edgar, and . 
he will guess which way I have come, and follow 
me if he takes it into his head to be uneasy.” 

; Re-assured by this idea, Daphne resolved to 
gratify her fancy for farewells to the uttermost, 
and to say good-by to the house where the poet 
was born. Stratford streets were very empty and 

quiet at this period of the summer evening, and 

she met only a few people between the church- 

- yard and the sacred dwelling. To a stranger, en- 

trance into the sanctuary at such an hour would 
have been out of the question; but Daphne was 
on friendly terms with the lady-custodians of the 

temple, and knew she,could coax them to unlock 
the door for her pleasute. Never lamp or candle 
was admitted within the ~~ but on such a 
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quaint old rooms, to look round her quietly for a 
minute or two, and feel the spirit of the place 
breathing poetry into her soul. 


“T have such a strange fancy that I may never | 


see these things again!” she said to herself as she 
stood in the moon-lit garden, where only such 
flowers grew as were known in Sha "8 


e. 

The two ladies lived in a snug little house with 
a strictly Elizabethan front, and casement win- 
dows that looked into the poet’s garden. All that 
taste and research and an ardent love could do 
had been done to make Shakspeare’s house and 
its surroundings exactly what they were when 
Shakspeare lived. The wise men of Stratford had 
brought their offerings in the shape of old pic- 
tures, and manuscripts, and relics of all kinds; 
the rooms had been restored to their original form 
and semblance; and pilgrims from afar had no 
longer need to blush for the nation which owned 
such a poet and held his memorials so lightly— 
a very different state of things from the loath- 
some vulgarity which pervaded the historic spot 
when Washington Irving visited Stratford. 

The maiden warders of the house were a little 
surprised at so late a visit, but received Daphne 
kindly all the same, and were disposed to be in- 
dulgent to girlish enthusiasm in so worthy a cause. 
It was against the rules to open the house at so 
late an hour; but as no light was needed, Daphne 
should be allowed just to creep in, and bid good- 
by to the hearth beside which Shakspeare had 
‘played at his mother’s knees. 

“One would think you were going away for a 
long while, Miss Lawford,” said one of the ladies, 
smiling at Daphne’s eager face. 


It was exactly what the sexton had said, and | 


Daphne made the same answer she had given 
him 


“One never knows,” sl said. 

“ Ah, but we know. Yu are coming home to 
be married in the autumn. We have heard all 
about it. Stratford bells will ring a merry peal 
on that day, I should think, though I suppose the 
wedding will be at Arden church. I am so glad 
you are going to settle in the neighborhood, like 
your sister. What a grand place Goring Abbey 
is, to be sure! My sister and I drove over in a 
fly last summer to look at it. We went all over 
the house and grounds. It’s a beautiful place; 
yet I don’t know but that I like Mr. Turchill’s 
old manor-house 7 

‘So do I,” answered Daphne, absently. 

“Of course you do,” cried the other sister, 


laughing. “ That’s only natural.” 

ey all three went across the en in the 
moonlight, and the elder sister unlocked the house 
door 


_ “Would you like to go in alone?” she asked. 
“You are not afraid of ghosts ?” 

“ Of Shakspeare’s ghost? No. I should dear- 
ly love to see him. I would fall on my knees and 
worship the beautiful spirit.” 

“Go in, then. We'll wait in the garden.” 

Daphne went softly into the empty house. It 


was more ghostly than the church, more uncanny - 
‘in its emptiness. She felt as if the disembodied 


souls of the dead were verily around and about 
her. That empty hearth on which the moon- 
beams shone so coldly ; those dusky walls; a va- 
cant chair or two; a gleam of colored light from 
an old scrap of stained glass. How cold it all 
felt in its dismal loneliness! She tried to conjure 
up a vision of the poet’s home three hundred 
years ago—its old-world simplicity, its homely 
comfort and repose; a world before steam-en- 

and gas and electricity; a world in which 
printing and gunpowder were almost new. To 
think of it was like going back to the childhood 
of this earth. 

Daphne left the outer door ajar, and crept soft- 
ly through the rooms, half expectant of ghostly 
company. What tricks moonbeam and shadow 
played upon the walls, upon the solid old timber 
cross-beams, where in the unregenerate days, a 


_ quarter of a century ago, pilgrims used to pencil 


their miserable names upon the wood or white- 
wash, childishly fancying they were securing to 
themselves a kind of immortality! Daphne stood 
by the window with her heart beating feverishly, 
and her ear strained to catch the footfall of the 
sisters in the garden, and thus to be sure of hu- 
man company. She looked along the empty 
street, moon-lighted, peaceful; even the tavern 
over the way a place of seeming tranquillity, nota- 
ble only by its glimmering window and red cur- 
tain. The silence and shadowyness of the house 
were beginning to frighten her in spite of her bet- 
ter reason, when a step came behind her, a firm 
light tread which her ear and heart knew too 
well. It seemed almost as if her heart stopped 
beating at the sound of that footfall. She stood 
like a thing of marble, scarce breathing. The 
step had crossed the threshold of the outer room, 
and was drawing nearer, when an eager voice 
outside broke the spell : 

“Is she there? Have you found her?” 

It was Edgar’s voice at the outer door. 

“Yes. Where else should she be ?” answered 
Gerald Goring. : 

‘“ Well,.my lady, I hope you are satisfied with 
the nice little dance you have led us,” he said to 
Daphne, as coolly as if he had been talking to a 

child. 


“You need not have troubled yourself about 
me,” she answered, curtly. ‘I told Lina I was 
coming for a walk. How did Edgar know I was 
here ?” 

knew nothing,” answered Gerald, with 
a light laugh that was something too scornful for 

rfect friendship. ‘“ Edgar would as soon have 

oked for you at Guy’s Cliff or Warwick Castle, 
or in the moon. I knew you were nothing if not 
Shakspearean ; and when I heard you had taken 


_your boat, I guessed you had gone to worship at 


your favorite shrine. We heard of you at the 
church, and hunted for you among the trees and 
tombs.” 


“ And then we went back to the landing-stage, 


where you always stop, don’t you know, when 
you go as far as Stratford, and finding you had 
not come back for your boat, I was almost in de- 
spair. But Gerald suggested Shakspeare’s birth- 
place, and here we are.” 

It was Gerald, then, who had found her; it was 
Gerald whose quick sympathy, prompt to divine 
her thoughts, had told him where she would be. 
Her future husband, the man to whom she was 
bound, had guessed nothing, had. no faculty for 
understanding her fancies and whims and follies. | 
How wide apart must she and he remain all their 
lives, though nominally one! 

They all three went quietly back to the gar- 
den, where the sisters were waiting, am at 
Daphne’s folly, and thinking it quite the most 
charming thing in girlhood ; for to these vestals 
Shakspeare was a religion. 

“*T am really very sorry to have caused you so 
much trouble,” said Daphne, apologizing in a gen- 
eral way; “‘ but I had no idea my absence would 
give anyone concern. Perhaps I have been long- 
er than I intended to be.” 

“Tt struck ten a quarter of an hour ago,” said 

r 


“That’s really dreadful; I had no idea it was 
80 late.” | | 

Daphne bade the sisters good-by, apologizing 
humbly for her nocturnal visit. They went to 
the garden gate with her, and stood there watch- 
ing the slim figure till it vanished in the moon- 
light, full of interest in her prettiness and her 
fancies. 

“Ts it not a sweet face?” asked one. 

“ And was it not a sweet idea to come alld bid 
good-by to this house before she went abroad ?” 
said the other. 

Daphne and her companions walked down to 
the landing-stage, talking very little by the way ; 
Bdgar and his betrothed side, by side, Gerald 
walking apart with a cigar. 

Daphne wanted to row, but Edgar insisted on 
establishing her in the stern, wrapped in a shawl 
which he found in the boat. He took the sculls, 
and Gerald reclined in the bows, smoking and 
looking up at the night sky. 

It was a lovely night; all the landscape sub- 
limated by that glory of moonbeam and shadow 
into something better and more beautiful than 
its daylight simplicity; every little creek and 
curve of the river a glimpse of fairy-land; all 
things so radiantly and mysteriously lovely that 
Daphne wondered not to see the river-god and 
his attendant nymphs disporting themselves in 
some reedy shallow. 

“On such a night as this one would almost ex- 
pect to see the old Greek gods come back to 
earth, I can’t help feeling sorry sometimes, like 
Alfred de Musset, that they are all dead and 
gone,” she said, looking with dreamy eyes down 
the moon-lit tide, across which the shadows of the 
willows fell so darkly. 

“I think, considering the general tenor of their 
conduct, every properminded young lady ought 
to feel very glad we have got rid of them,” said 
Gerald, throwing away the end of his cigar, which 
fizzed and sparkled and made a little red spot in 
the moon-lit water—a light that was of the earth | 
earthy amidst all that heavenly radiance. ‘“ How 
would you like to be run away with by a wicked 
old gentleman disguised as a bull; or to have the 
earth open as you were gathering daffodils, and 
a still wickeder old gentleman leap out of his 
chariot to carry you off to Tartarus ?” 

“‘ How dare you call Zeus old ?” cried Daphne, 
indignantly. “The were forever young.” 

“Well, he was a family man at any rate, and 
ought to have known better than to go masquer- 
ading about the plains and valleys when he ought 
to have been sitting in state on Olympus,” an- 
swered Gerald. ‘Now such a river on such a 
night as this puts me in mind of old German le- 

ds rather than of Greek gods and goddesses. 

shouldn’t be a bit surprised if Miss Daphne 
Lawford were suddenly to develop into an Un- 
dine, and take a header into the river, cleaving 
the silvery tide, and going down to depths be- 
yond any earthly fathom line, leaving Turchill 
and me aghast in the boat.” 

“‘T have often envied Undine,” answered Daph- 
ne; “I love the river so dearly that years ago I 
used really to fancy there must be a bright world 
underneath it, where there are gnomes and fair- 
ies, and where one might live happy forever. 
Even now, though I have left off believing in fair- 
ies, I can not help thinking that there is pro- 
found peace at the bottom of this quiet river.” __ 

“If you were to go down ex tally in a 


diving-bell, ’'m afraid you'd find only profound | 


mud,” said Gerald, with his cynical laugh. 
Since his return from Canada he had treated 
ne much in the old fashion: as if she were 


a child upon whose foolishness his wisdom look- 


ed down from an ineffable height. There was 
ing in manner, word, or look to show that he 

remembered that one fatal moment of self-be- 

trayal, when his passionate heart gave up its 
t. 


secre 

“I wonder what Daphne will think of this tur- 
bid Avon after she has ate wend Leman, ” he 
speculated presently —“ e rchill ?’ 

“The ot is a great deal wider,” said Edgar, 
with his matter-of-fact air; “and those capital 
steamers are a great attraction.” 

“4 lake with steamers upon it! Too horri- 
ble!’ cried Daphne. “I shall not like it half so 
well as my romantic Avon, its waters are 
sometimes ‘drumly,’ Dear old Avon”—they were 
at the boat-house by this time, and she was step- 
ping on shore as she spoke—“ how long before I 
shall see vou again ?” 

“Less than three months,” said Edgar, clasp- 
ing her hand as she sprang up the which 
Bink had cut in the meadow-bank. “ Not quite 
three months; and then, darling,” in a lower 


tone, “you will be all my own, and I shall be the 


on 
“ Who knows?” returned Daphne. “ How can 
one be sure, when one is leaving a place, that one 


will ever come back to it? Good-by, dear old 
river,” she cried, turning to look back at it with 
eyes full of tears. “I feel as sad as if I were 
taking my last look at you.” 


[TO BE CONTINUED.) ( 


‘LOVE’S GUISE. 


Love looked at me through thy dear eyes, 
And won an answering glance from me; 
And now I see him never more, 
Save when, dear love, F turn to thee. 
Full many a guise has Cupid worn, 
The of men to tempt away: 
In eyes of brown he hides himself, 
In eyes of black, and eyes of gray. 


But neither guise my fancy stirred, 
Until one day, neath June’s bright skies, 
The loving sprite peeped out at me, 
Safe hidden in thy sweet blue eyes. 
And then, ah, then, my heart gave up 
Its long-stored wealth of love to thee, 
And close and true my heart and thoughts 
Hold fast the love thou givest me. 


EDWARD A. SOTHERN. 


On page 101 will be found the portrait of the 
well-known actor Epwarp A. Sornern, who died 
in London on the 20th of January, after an ill- 
ness of more than a year. The news of his death 
was received in this mega Be genuine regret 
by the thousands whom he delighted with his 
admirable personations of Lord Dundreary, Bro- 
ther Sam, David Garrick, Hugh de Brass, Fitz- 
Altamont, and other characters. He was, in his 
peculiar line, an artist of consummate ability. 
He made his own place on the stage, after a hard 
and courageous struggle, and kept it to the last. 

Mr. SorHeRN was born in Liverpool on the Ist 
of April, 1830. His first appearance on the stage 
was aS an amateur at the Jersey theatre. After 
various engagements at home, he came to this 
country in 1852, but made no decided impres- 
sion until he took the part of Lord Dundreary in 
Tom TayLor’s comedy Our American Cousin, 
which was brought out in the fall of 1858. The 
principal character of the play at that time was 
Asa Trenchard, a self-possessed Yankee, with the 
usual nasal twang. Mr. SorHEerN soon perceived 
the possibilities that lay in the character of Lord 
Dundreary; and as it grew in importance under 
his hands, that of the other characters diminish- 
ed. The ever-perplexed earl became the central 
figure of the play. Before Mr. Sornern departed 
for England, in 1861, he had played this charac- 
ter nearly a thousand times, with always increas- 
ing popularity. He was no less successful with 
itin England. An audience of Lord Dundreary’s 
fellow-countrymen welcomed that nobleman in 
the person of Mr. Sornern at the Haymarket 
Theatre, in London, November 11, 1866. In spite 
of the utter improbability of the character, it was 
immediately accepted, and when the earl read the 
letter from his brother, asking if he had received 
a former letter which had not been directed, the 
laughter was so great that the Atheneum said 
thereafter that there was a “ general convulsion.” 

Mr. Sornern remained abroad until 1871, when 
he returned to this country, and re-appeared on 
the stage of Niblo’s Garden in his favorite char- 
acter. He was very warmly received. After the 
performance, in the course of a little speech, he 
remarked that when he left America, Dundreary 
was but a sketch; he had brought him back a 
full-length portrait after TenrErs. 

From the time the public accepted the charac- 
ter of Lord Dundreary, SorHern’s career was a 
continual success. His powers as an actor were, 
however, by no means limited to the eccentrici- 
ties of that personage. He was equally popular 
in David Garrick, Brother Sam, the “ Crushed Tra- 
gedian,” and other characters. His last appear- 
ance in New York was made at the Park Theatre 
in November, 1879. 


“WAIFS AND STRAYS. 


Turreis an eminent graduate of Harvard, now living 
in New York, who has so far fallen from his high es- 
tate as to indulge habitually in punning. He was seen 
standing in a pensive mood the other day near one of 
the electric-light posts on Broadway, and was heard 
by a watchful policeman to remark, “The last trick is 
the eleo-tric !” 


He now rigitfully languishes in durance vile. 


“* Boss,” said a worthy negro whitewasher, “I'll hab 
to charge you just as much for dat ceiling as for de 
odder. It ain’t quite so excited, boss, but it’s drefful 
aggerated !” 


“Guarda”? The re-adoption of English 

ture, which we properly disregarded long ago, is what 
the old Romans would have called a vestigium retror- 
swm—progress backward. When John Bull reluctant- 


ly consented to allow his beloved mail-coach to be 


superseded by the railway, he clung to every possible 
reminiscence of the former. His “carriage,” utterly 
unlike our “‘ car,” is a reproduction of the coach, even 
down to those straps which hang at the sides of the 
windows. Then our “road-bed” is his “‘ permanent 
way,” our “locomotive” his “ engine,” our “‘ switches” 
his “points,” our “switching” his “ shanting,” our 
“engineer” his “driver” (here is the coaching term 
again), our “ fireman” his “ stoker,” and our “ conduct- 
or” his “guard.” This re-Anglicism of the important 
creatures in uniform can not have a literal significance 
underlying it, for “ guarding” the passengers is not a 
strong point with them. 


In this connection it is only right to mention that a 
well-known citizen was seen during the terrible storm 
of Friday, January 21, standing on the steps of an east- 
side station, in such a state of wondering bewilderment 
that he heeded not the fury of the elements nor the 
inversion of his new umbrella. Sympathizing ques- 
tions elicited from him the astounding statement that 
the conductor, instead of crying gruffly out, “Step 


lively there!” on the icy platform, had tenderly whis- 
pered, ‘“‘ Take your time.” He was doubtless prompt- 
ly discharged. 


Speaking of English railways, the introduction of 
Pullman cars on the Midland line brought about some 
funny doings and sayings. A curious Bostonian ask- 
ed the American superintendent of the cars how he 
had managed to preserve the traditions in the matter 
of conductors. He replied that he had imported “a 
regular Yank from Boston, with a cut-away coat and 
diamond studs,” and suggested an interview with the 
individual in question, who had just come in on the 
train. On being asked if he had a good run, this person 
cheerily answered, “‘ You bet I have !—three lords in 
the drawing-room car !” ‘ 


A disgusted young man was recently heard to say | 


that the old men in Boston nsurped all the business, 
and that there “ would have to be about thirty-five 
first-class funerals before a young man would get a 
show.” This reminded a gentleman present of his own 
early experience in that noted city. He had worked 
long and faithfully in the employ of a firm, and 
thought that the time had come when he might ex- 
pect promotion to a partnership. The head of the 
house was so old that he concerned himself about as 
few things as possible, and the ambitious young man 


found himself doomed to dire disappointment. His 


venerable principal did not even know his name. 


Thies might have been one of those old and conserva- 
tive Bostonians who held a meeting to found a bank, 
but abandoned the project because the only paper 
which they were willing to take was Abbott Law- 
rence’s acceptance at thirty days, indorsed by Eben- 
ezer Francis. 


Few brighter and quicker replies have ever been 
made than that of the resident of Louisiana who was 
talking with a “ visiting statesman” four years ago. 
The latter was endeavoring to establish the respectabil- 
ity of the members of the famed Returning Board. 

‘** Now take that man,” said he. “ He is surely a re- 
spectable man. Is he not a planter ?” 


“Well,” replied the person addressed, “you may 


call him a planter, but the things he plants don’t come 
up. He's an undertaker.” 


The accounts given by the commissioners who have 


arranged the curious treaty with China, which has just - 


been made public, of their reception in Pekin, recall 
the treatment in this country of the Burlingame em- 
bassy. Under the vague impression (which turned 


out to be hopelessly false) that the coming of the Cht ™ 


nese who accompanied Mr. Burlingame betokened a 


new departure on the part of the Mandarins which 


would in some way enure to our benefit, a tremendous 
excitement was gotten up abont them. When they 
went to Boston, a series of formalities culminated in 
one of those fish-and-game dinners at Point Shirley 


which have done so much for the fame of the com- . 


monwealth of Massachusetts. Official dignity, pro- 
fessional eminence, civic grandeur, “‘culchah” in its 
varied forms—all were there, and so were the fish and 
birds. When the feast of reason and the flow of soul 
had begun, a professor took his seat in front of one of 
the fat, unctuous Chinamen, and, wiping his specta- 


cles, gravely addressed him, oblivious of the fact that | 


his knowledge of English was extremely limited. 

“ Now, Chun-ta-jen,” said he, “‘ you have seen our 
beantiful city, which we call the modern Athens. You 
have seen our institutions of commerce, of education, 
of science,and of art. What do you think, Chun-ta- 
jen, of the genius of these institutions ?” 

Chun-ta-jen had punished the viands and the wines 
with impartiality and severity. His rubicund coun- 
tenance fairly shone, and his eyes were only open 
about the thirty-secondth of an inch. Ideas came to 
him slowly, but he caught the suggestion of an inter- 
rogatory of some kind or other, and was quite equal to 
the occasion. 

** Mi likee,” said he. ‘“‘ Mi membah one likee. So 
muchee” (he indicated successive degrees of height on 
the front of his ample robe) “‘b’long fishee. So muchee 
D’long bird. Alla b’long Champagne.” 


THE KANGAROO AS A FIGHTER. 


A witp kangaroo is a more formidable beast 
than might be supposed. Standing at bay, in 


fighting attitude, on the tripod of his legs and — 


tail, sometimes seven feet high, a solitary “‘ for- 
ester” is not to be trifled with. The arms of such 
a beast are as long as those of a man, and his 
hand-like paws have sharp hooked-claws. With 
these he will spar against a couple of powerful 
hounds like a boxer, and woe betide the unfortu- 
nate puppy that ventures within the reach of those 
sinewy limbs ; he will be held for a moment in a 
strong grip, while a downward blow from the hind- 
foot, armed with its sharp long claw, rips him 
down from shoulder to tail. Sew up the gash, 


apply the black fellow’s remedy—a little dry dust 


—and let him take his chance to die or crawl home 
a wiser hound. An old dog will wait his chance, 
make a flank attack, and get hold of the enemy 
by the tail, when over he goes, and is soon wor- 
ried to death. A kangaroo always takes to the 
water, where he will stand as deep as he can, and 
methodically drown any dogs which venture with- 


in his reach. A stockmanin Australia, while 


looking for tracks along the boundary of his run, 
heard a dog barking—a sound sure to attract a 
bushman’s attention, as it would portend some- 
thing wrong with a flock of sheep. Riding over 
in the direction of the sound, he found a shep- 
herd in the grasp of a big old kangaroo, holding 
on for his life to a root in the bank of the creek. 
The kangaroo had been chased into the creek by 
the shepherd’s dog, which had gone into the wa- 
ter after him, and would have been incontinently 


drowned had not his master gone to the rescue. 


The kangaroo, leaving the dog, had seized. the 
man, and was doing his best to drown him, which 
he would most likely have done had the stockman 
not heard the frantic barking of the dog, and in- 
terfered with a big stick. The writer has never 
seen a kangaroo swim, though they always take 
to the water, when hard pressed, like deer. A 
mob of kangaroos running look very like fallow 
deer at a distance. When sitting up unmovable 
on the watch, they look so like gray stumps as to 
be indistingui le tothe inexperienced eye. 


They look very ghostly and uncanny as they go — 


into water on bright moonlight nights. 
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THE OBELISK IN CENTRAL PARK. | 


Tue famous Egyptian Obelisk has finally been 
placed in position in Central Park, and our sketch- 
es on page.101 show how it was accomplished. 
We borrow from the account in the New York 
World the following description of the event. 
The signal for turning the shaft in the air was 
given about noon on Saturday, January 22, in the 
presence of a vast concourse of people. At that 
moment the great monolith lay, delicately poised 
on its trunnions, at a height.of about forty feet 
from the ground, and covered with snow and 
ice. The preparations for turning the stone were 
amazing in their simplicity. At the small end 
of the obelisk was a short 14-inch iron-wire 
rope, which was connected to a chain, anchored to 
the westward about sixty feet distant, by means 
of a threefold purchase, having the hauling part 
rove through a snatch-block made fast alongside 
of the anchor, and leading to a capstan on the 
southwest side of the foundation. At the base 
there was also a threefold purchase, with one 
block made fast to the clamp near the base, and 
the other attached to a toggle on the west of the 
foundation wall. The hauling part was made fast 
to a pin driven into the ground alongside the 
capstan. 

At the word of command, the men began to 
haul gently on the down haul, and the men at the 
capstan gradually released the top. When the 
obelisk reached an angle of forty-five degrees, 
Lieutenant-Commander GorrincE waved his hand, 
and ordered the men to hold it in position while 
Messrs. Harroun & Bierstapt took a photograph 
of it. This was done almost instantaneously. 
“ Lower away!’ shouted Lieutenant-Commander 
GorrInGE; and as easily and delicately as if it 
were the minute-hand of a lady’s watch, the co- 
lossal stone moved again, and steadily swung into 
an upright position. Two hundred and nineteen 
and a quarter tons of stone, distributed in a length 
of sixty-nine feet two inches, are not turned in 
mid-aireveryday. As the heel of the great stone, 
‘pulled upon through reeves and blocks by half a 
dozen sturdy workmen, began to descend, the 
spectators, who crowded one.another in the win- 
ter snow, and stood many rows deep behind the 
marines and sailor-boys, set up cheer after cheer. 

If the camera has not done an injustice, the 
photographs taken when the monolith was half 
swung down should be in large demand, for the 
scene was brilliantly picturesque. Outlined against 
the snow at the north was a splendid line of 
troops from the United States Marine Battery at 
- the Navy-yard, under command of Captain Hxn- 
ry J. Bisuop, their light blue bright uniforms 
making a fine contrast with the black mass of 


people who crowded the knoll behind them. On | 


the left of the line was the Marine Band, its brass 
shining in the sunlight, and its scarlet hat-bands 
glowing. Along the inner edge of the broad 
drive which fronts the Metropolitan Museum, 
and under a floating national flag, was drawn up 
a line of sailor-boys in navy blue and white leg- 
-gings. These men were from the Minnesota, un- 
der Licutenant-Commander W-H. Wuit1na. 
At length the obelisk reached the perpendicu- 
lar. ‘Commander GorrinGE. said, “ Belay all!” 
and the monolith rested. The entire operation 
of swinging, including the delay for the photo- 
graph, consumed five minutes; but the obelisk 
was not finally and exactly lodged on the pedes- 
tal until a few minutes past eight in the evening. 
Nothing more remained to be done but to put the. 
“crabs” under the shaft, remove the machinery, 
amd take away the. masonry built to sustain the 
tower and the trunnions. : 


THE NEW SENATE. 


Two or three of the Senators whose portraits 
are shown to our readers this week are well 
known throughout the country; the rest are 
comparatively unknown, except in their own 
States. Four are Republicans and five are Dem- 
ocrats. Three of them—Mr. McMit.an, of Min- 
nesota, Jongs, of Florida, and Burnsipr, of Rhode 
Island—are re-elected. Of the other five, only 
one—Senator Sawyer, of Wisconsin—has been a 
Congressman: before. Three were born in the 
States from which they hail as Senators—Can- 
pen, of West Virginia, Manone, of Virginia, and 
(jorMaN, of Maryland. Mr. Sawyer, of Wiscon- 
sin, Was born in Vermont, Mr. McMILLan, of Min- 
nesota, in Pennsylvania, and General BurnsipeE in 
Indiana. General SeweE.., of New Jersey, and 
Mr. Jones, of Florida, are Irishmen by birth. 
The oldest man among them is Mr. Sawyer, who 
is sixty-four, and the youngest is Mr. Gorman, who 
is only forty-two. General SEwELL is forty-five; 
Mr. Jonxs, forty-six; Mr. Campen, fifty; General 
Manons, fifty-four; Mr. fifty-five ; Gen- 
eral Burnsinr, fifty-six; and Mr. Brown, sixty. 

Most of them are self-made men, who had to 
contend with adverse circumstances in early life, 
and fight their way up to places of distinction. 
Mr. Jones, of Florida, was a poor boy. He came 
to this country at the age of ten, and went to 
Florida in 1854, where for a time he worked at a 
carpenter’s bench by the side of a slave. He se- 
cured an education by his own exertions, studied 
law, and becoming interested in Florida politics, 
was elected to the State Legislature in 1874, and 
to the United States Senate in 1875. There was 
an attempt to stir up opposition to his re-election 
on account of his lowly birth, but his constituents 
seem to be satisfied with his services, Mr. Gor- 
man, of Maryland, when a bo¥, was a page in the 
United States House of Representatives, and aft- 
erward in the Senate. So faithfully did he do his 
work that he was rapidly promoted, and finally 
became Postmaster of the Senate. He served 
four terms in the State Legislature, two in each 
branch, and during one term was Speaker of the 
House. In 1872 he was chosen President of the 
Chesapeake and Ohio Canal. Mr. Sawyer also 
began life in a small way. At the age of thirty 

he was employed in a little saw-mill in Oshkosh ; 


afterward he rented it, and worked eighteen hours 
aday. It soon brought him good returns, and a 
year later he had made enough to buy and pay 
cash for the little mill. To-day he is probably 
the richest man in the State. 

The Virginia Senator, General Manong, has an 
interesting history. Born on the southern bor- 
der of the State, and the son of a way-side tavern- 
keeper, he was looked down upon with contempt 
by the blue blood of the slave-holding aristoc- 
racy. But he soon showed intellectual power, 
and in public competition won a free scholar- 
ship in the best academy in the county, from 
which he graduated with honors. Davies the 
war he was an out-and-out rebel. Entering the 
Southern army, he fought courageously, and was 
finally promoted to a Major-Generalship. He 
was elected by the Re-adjusters, and is classed by 
the politicians as an Independent Democrat. Of 
late years he has devoted himself to the develop- 
ment of Virginia railroads, as President of several 
lines. His next-door neighbor, Mr. Campen, of 
West Virginia, began life as a lawyer, but drifted 
into commercial life, and is now a man of im- 
mense fortune. He is one of the leading officers 
of the Standard Oil Company. 

General Burnsipx’s public record is so well 
known that but little need be said of it. He was 
a gallant soldier, a graduate of West Point, and 
has been honored by his State with the chair of 
Governor, and afterward with the United States 
Senatorship, to which he has been re-elected. 
General SEwELL, of New Jersey, who succeeds 
Mr. Ranporn, also bears the record of a brave 
soldier. Beginning as a Captain, he became a 
Major-General, and was wounded both at Chan- 
cellorsville and Gettysburg. He was elected to 
the State Senate from Camden County in 1873, 
and has been twice re-elected, serving for three 
years as President of that body. For several 
years he has been manager of the West Jersey 
Railroad Company, and is also interested in oth- 
er railroad enterprises. Senator McMILLan, of 
Minnesota, went to that State in 1852. He isa 
lawyer, and a man of unimpeachable character. 

Senator Brown is one of the most noted char- 


_acters in the history of Georgia. Going there 


from South Carolina when a raw, lank boy, he 
settled in one of the mountain counties, and aft- 
erward began the practice of law. When twen- 
ty-four years old he was elected to the State 
Senate. At twenty-eight he was Superior Court 
Judge, and at thirty-six was elected Governor 
over Hitt by 10,000 votes. This was in 1857, 
and he continued Governor until the.end of the 
war. When the contest was ended he joined the 
Republican party, and boldly advocated the recon- 
struction policy. In,1872, during the GREELEY 
campaign, he returned to the Democratic fold, 
and has remained there ever since. But he has 
never regained popular favor, and is to-day the 
best-abused man in Georgia. 
a million of dollars. 


AGNES BOOTH. 
Messrs. Riker & Son: Park Theatre. 
I find your American Face Powder very satis- 
factory in every respect. Yours truly, 
—[Com.] Aq@nes Boora. 


Brown’s Bronchial Troches will stop a cough by di- 
rectly relieving the irritation of tle Throat, will not 
disorder the stomach like cough syrups.—[Com.] 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING, 


a knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by a careful application of the fine properties 
of well-selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our 
breakfast -tables with a delicately flavored bev e 
which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is 
by the judicious use of such articles of diet that a 
constitution may be gradually built up until strong 
enough to resist every tendency tod Hundreds 
of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to at- 
tack wherever there is a weak point. We may escape 
many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified 

urished frame.” — 


with pure blood a@ properly no 
Civil Gazette. 


Sold only in soldered tins, 3¢ and Ib., labelled 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 
Lonpon, Ena. 

Also, Epps’s Chocolate Essence for afternoon use. 
HOLDEN’S New Book on 
Birds. 128 pp.,80 Illustrations. 
All facts on all birds. By mail, 


25 cts. stamps. Catalogue free. 
G. A. HOLDEN, 387 6th Ave., near 2th St., N. Y 


THE LIFE OF CICERO. 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


In Two Volumes. 12mo, Cloth, $3 00. 


‘In this deeply interesting work, the author appears 
as the defender of the great Roman orator and states- 
map against the misrepresentations and slanders of 
hostile biographers and critics. He considers Cicero 
from every point of view, as a man of letters and as a 
man Of affairs; and as he writes with great warmth 
and enthusiasm, the result is a biography which is 
throughout most charming and attractive.” 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


8” Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


EAD the new book The 


care, Managem 
and ilinstrated. Sold everywhere. 
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2c. ; by mail, 28c. 


Sincer Graver Paper Co., Pub's, 582 Hudson St., N.Y. 


He is worth over 


TAMAR 


HANDY, RELIABLE 
DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
ak of ind ever published. froontains 


Universally prescribed by the Faculty. 


A laxative and refreshing 
Fruit Lozenge 
for Constipation, 
bile, headache, hemorrhoids, 
cerebral congestion, &c. 


by E. GRILLON, 
e 
Pharmacien Classe 


de ja Faculté de P 
27, rue Rambuteau, Paris 


GRILLON 
and Druggists. 


75 cents the box. 


NOVELTY CARRIAGE, 


ERS :—Yon take an 
Umbrella to protect you from 
Sun and Rain—why not use the 
same for the — ? Nothing 
will shield as well. Umbrellas 
pat on old style of carri > 

L. P. TIBBAL 

820 New York. 


STATEN 
PANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT, 


Office, 5 and 7 John St., N. ¥. 
BRANCH 1199 Broadway, near 29th St., N. Y. 


279 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 
47 N. Eighth St. Philadelphia. 
OFFICES 110 W. Baltimore St., Baltimore. 
Dye, Clean, and Refinish Dress Goods and Garments. 
Ladies’ Dresses, Cloaks, Robes, d-c., of ail fabrics, and 
of the most elaborate styles, cleaned or dyed success- 


&c., cleaned or dyed. 
alers the best attainable skill and most im- 
roved appliances, and having systematized anew every 
epartment of our business, we can confidently promise 
the best results, and unusually prompt return of goods. 
Goods received and returned by express or by mail. 


BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO., 
§ and 7 John St., N.Y. 


COLLEGE DAYS. 


ROBERT TOMES, M.D. 
16mo, Cloth, $1 00. 


A very entertaining book has Dr. Robert Tomes 
made ont of his academic reminiscences on both sides 
of the ocean. * * * We advise our readers to make 
acquaintance with the interesting little volume as 
soon as may be, Mr. Tomes writes with ease and 
point, and hie numerous anecdotes are very well told. 
There are glimpees in his pages of not a few persons 
of celebrity, and accounts of manners and customs on 
both sides of the ocean forty years or more ago, which 
will both surprise and amuse.—N. Y. Mail. 

The huge watermelon is not to be compared with 
a mellow peach or a luscious Seckel pear that can be 
covered in the hand; and the mammoth octavo is 
often outdone in the capacity to entertain by some 
insignificant sixteenmo that can be dropped easily 
into a coat pocket. Mr. Tomes’s modest recital of 
the recollections of his college days belongs in this 
creditable category. * * * Not many old tomes are so 
interesting as old Mr. Robert Tomes in his recollec- 
tions of his college days. To misuse Dr. Dexter's 
motto: **In these old Tomes live the old times.” * * * 
It relates events and incidents, the like of which have 
happened to hundreds and thousands of us, but its 
style is so simple and straightforward, and its subject 
is so constantly interesting because so constantly 
within the limits of our own experience, that to read 
the first page is to follow it to the end.—The Literary 
World, Boston. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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Onited States, on receipt of the 
MINTONS TILES 
ENAMELED 
China Works, Stoke-upon-Trent. 

Also, THE CAMPBELL BRICK & TILE CO.’S 
Encaustic and Geometrical Floor Tiles, Mosaics, &c. 
THOS. ASPINWALL & SON, 
604 Broadway, New York, 
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M. FERRY & CO., Detroit, 
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a sample retail box 
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Confectioner, 78 Madison St., Chicago, GUNTHER, 
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HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year............84 00 
HARPER’S WEEKLY, One Year............... 400 
HARPER'S BAZAR, One Year........... 


HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, One Year ...... 150 
A OOMBINATION OFFER. 


Harper's Ma@azine..... 
Harver’s Werxty.......> One Year..... $10 WO 
Hapren’s Bazar......... 
Hargren’s MavaZzine..... 
Harrer’s Weekiy..... One Year 
Harper's BazaR......... 


Weeky....... 
Hanran’s Bazan... OMe Year T 00 


Surely, no cultivated home will be withont its 
meaus of entertainment where these periodicals come 
as guests, and no home iu which they are taken can - 
be classed as other than cultured. * * * How fresh, 
how varied, and how stimulating are the four publica- 
tions which we have mentioned !—Brooklyn Kagle. 

In the Harper periodicals, taken together, we have 
a comprehensive set of journals that cover almost all 
of literature, art, life, and society. In the 
we have all the best literary @@ent ef the world; in 
the Weekly a thoroughly pure and disinterested polit- 
ical publication; in the Bazar an arbiter of taste and 
a and in the Young People a delightful mis- 
cellany that will always aid in the sweetest and pleas- 
antest of all earthly hours, those spent in the compan- 
ionship of the little folks around the hearth fire and 
within the sanctuary of home.—Saturday Evening . 
Gazette, Boston. 


Remittances should be made by Post- Office 
Money Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss. 


HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQU. LIBRARY: a 
weekly publication, containing “Works of Travel, 
Biography, History, and Fiction, at prices ranging 
from 10 to 25 cents per number. Fall list of Har- 
per’s Franklin Library will be farnished 
gratuitously on application to Harrgr & Brorurrs. 


HARPER’S CATALOGUE, comprising the 


.titles of between three and four thonsand volumes, 


will be'sent by mail on receipt of Nine Cents. | 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, New York, 


THE LATEST NOVELTY. 


Patented separable Sleeve-Buttons, made of Rolled 
Gold, real stone settings, Onyx, Moss Agate, Carnelian, 
&c., &c. Sty ual in every respect to the 
most expensive goods. tisfaction teed or 
money refunded. 
Agents wanted everyw 
P.O. Box 1906. GREEN & CO., 24 Church St., N. Y. 
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d genera! out door day and night double 
spective glasses; wil! show objects distinctly 


two tosix miles. Spectacies of the greatest tranrpe- 
rent en and improve the sight 
of frequent on 
sen ne stam OCULISTS, 
TICLAN, 687 Brosiway 


to) MARTLAND FARIS 


luxuries), in Talbot Co., Md. Climate mild and healthy. 
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SHAKSPERE: 


A Critical Study of 
HIS MIND AND ART. 


By EDWARD DOWDEN, LL.D., 


Professor of English Literature in the University of 
Dublin, Vice-President of ** The New 7 
Shakspere Society.” 


12mo, Cleth, $1 75. 


He has an unusual insight into the broader as well 
as the nicer meanings of Shakspeare. * * * The book 
contains many valuable remarks on the draima.— 
Saturday Review, London. 

Entitled to the honorable distinction due to thor- 
oughly prepared materials and elaborate workman- 
ship. * * * Every page bears marks of thought 
and care, both in matter and in manner.—Ezaminer, 
London. 

The work is genial, appreciative, and well-toned, 
glowing with admiration for the hamanity of the 
Stratford Singer, full of passionate enthusiasm fur 
his genius, and notable for its sustained excellence of 
phrase and adequate acquaintance with the literature 
of the subject. * * * This is a right good book, which 
our students of English literature should value and 
enjoy.—British Quarterly Review, London. 

"Professor Dowden thoroughly understands Shak- 
speare’s humor. * * * A better book as an introdtic- 
tion to the study of Shakspeare than Professor Dow- 
den’s we do not know. — Westminster Review, Loudou. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


gv” Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to the 
United States, on receipt nl lg 
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_ OFFERS THE FOLLOWING 
PREMIUMS FOR. SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
In order to reward intelligence and industry 

real merit, we have determined 
to offer Tt Premiums to those who will obtain 
subscribers for THe Sportsman. This will be 
easy to do by exhibiting it, directing attention to 
its contents, and showing its beautiful and valu- 
able pictorial supplements. “To each of those 
who will obtain for us fy subscribers we will 
give a Double-barrelled Parker Breech-loading 
Gun. To each of those who will obtain forty 
subscribers we will give a Remington Rifle. To 
each of those who will obtain thirty subscribers 
we will give a Stem-winding Watch. And to 


each and every one who sends us ¢en subscrip- 
tions at one time, club rates, we will send Tur 


Sportsman for one year free. Sample copy of | 
SPorTsMAN 


Toe New Yorx sent on receipt of 
10 cents by : 
WYSE & CO., Proprietors, 


Tribune Building, New York. 


(From the New York Times, Dec. 11.) 

Tax New York Sportsman, 
a weekly paper devoted to intelligence of the 
kind indicated by its name, has long been famil- 
jar to horsemen and all interested in out-door 
amusements, Last week it appeared in a new 
and enlarged form, beautiful in typographical 
execution, solid and interestiggg in contents. To 
all purchasers of the first of the enlarged num- 
bers was presented a handsome portrait of James 
R. Keene’s Blue Gown, the horse that died on 
the passage to this country. The paper is under 
the editorial management of Mr. Charles J. Fos- 
ter, a well-known writer over the signature of 
“ Privateer,” and an experienced editor. It con- 
tains a great variety of matter of interest to all 
sportsmen. Among the articles in the number 
under consideration are “ Ladies on Horseback,” 
“Hare and Hounds,” “Billiard Notes,” “The 
Turf in Early Times,” “ Mr. Jerome’s Horses at 
Jerome Park,” the American turf, aquatics, ath- 
letics, English racing, field sports, and “ Wild 
Duck Shooting in Canada.” Tus Sportsman is 
published by Wyse & Co., every Saturday, for 
$3 a year. : 


{From the New York Commercial Advertiser, Dec. 24.) | 


Tue.New York Sportsman.—Under its new 
management Tux New York Sportsman is push- 
ing rapidly ahead. The.number issued to-day 
contains a fine picture of Mortemer, by Com- 
peigne out of Comptesse, bred in France, now 
the property of Pierre Lorillard. The owners of 
Tae Sportsman offer a premium of $100 for the 
best practical treatise on the use and abuse of 
weights to regulate the action of the trotti 
horse. This journal, which is one of the hand- 
somest, typographically, in the United States, is 
edited: with t ability, and is in every respect 
a gentleman’s paper. To the turf, the trotting 
course, and all the sports of field and flood, the 
most careful attention is paid. Wyse & Co. are 
making their paper one of the most complete 
publications of its kind in the United States. 


CELLULOID EYEGLASSES 


represeuting the choicest selected Tortoise-Shell 
& Amber. Thelightest, handsomest, & strongest 
known, Sold by and Jewellers. Made 
by SPENCER O. 


CO., 13 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 
_TOURJEE’S TOURS. 
OURTH SEASON. The most enjoyable, econom- 
ical and successful excursion tours ever planned, 
ORLD. All travel and hotels 
first- ELECT. Send for circular 
giving full particulars. E. Toursxx, Music Hall, Boston. 


A SKETCH OF THE 
United States Government’s Dealings 
With some of the Indian Tribes. 


By 


AUTHOR OF “vERSES,” “BITS OF TRAVEL,” ETO. 


12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


**In the author of this work the Indian Tribes have 
found an able and eloquent advocate. Her pages de- 
acribe, with just indignation, the wrongs and cruelties 


they have suffered at the hands of the Government | 


and the white settlers, and plead most powerfully for 
redress and justice. The volume deserves wide circu- 
lation, and will doubtless do a good work in arousing 
the public conscience to a sense of its duty toward an 


outraged race.”’ 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


| GF" Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
. United States, on receipt of the price. 
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DURING A COLD SNAP. 


Young Jones as he appears going out for a walk. 


Young Jones returns. 


Gen. Lew. Wallace’s New Historical Novel. 
 BEN-HUR: 
A TALE OF THE CHRIST. 


By LEW. WALLACE, 
AUTHOR OF “THE FAIR GOD.” 


16mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


The design of the story is to illustrate the condition 
of things in and about Judea at the time of the Re- 
deemer’s coming, and to portray in the hero the char- 
acter and disposition of the Jewish youths who, in 
the promised Messiah, looked for a political leader 
who should enable them to fling off the detested 
Roman yoke. * * * The spirit in which Mr. Wallace 
writes is at once picturesque and eloquent, and yet 
thoroughly devotional. * * * Some of Mr. Wallace’s 
writing is remarkable for its pathetic eloquence. 
The scenes described in.the New Testament are re- 
written with the power and skill of an accomplished 
master of style. * * * His intention has simply been 
to frame an Eastern story, the scenes laid at the 
time of, and the events depending upon the heroic 
story recorded in the New Testament. At the same 
time his attitude is that of a Christian believer. 
Apparently no one could be more firmly impressed 
with the leading tenets of the faith, the divinity of its 
founder, and the efficacy of His sacrifice for the salva- 
tion of men. * * * It is written not only with con- 
siderable power, but with a rare and delicate appre- 
ciation of the majesty of the subject with which it 
presumes to deal.—N. Y. Times. 

It contains nothing to which the most sensitive 
will object. * * * Jesus Christ seldom appears upon 
the scene, and when He does, no words are put in 
His mouth save those which have.the warrant of 
Holy Writ. The book deserves notice and will re- 
pay perusal, becanse it gives a carefully painted pic- 
ture of human society, both Hebrew and Roman, at 
the time of our Lord’s advent. It shows extensive 
archeological research and a high order of imagina- } 
tive power.—Phila, North American. 

The author has taken special pains to show the 
deep reverence with which he enshrines the name of 
Christ in his own heart. * * * The story is not an or- 
dinary one. Its marked originality in method, its im- 
agery, its groupings of characters all stand out like a 
beautiful picture upon the canvas fresh from the hand 
of some master artist. The story will not in any 
sense detract from the worshipful reverence of the 
Son of God.—Chicago Inter-Ocean. 

A powerfully-written tale.—Obeerver, N. Y. 

The story is characterized by strong dramatic 
power, vigorous picturesque description, and inten- 
sity of feeling. * * * That it is the work of one who 
has thought deeply and has studied closely is man- 
ifested on almost every page, and the closing scenes 
of the book are as powerful and as vivid in their 
way as anything in recent fiction.—Saturday Evening 
Gazette, Boston. 

Gen. Wallace has succeeded in achieving a difficult 
and almost perilous task. His tale is marked by good 
taste and considerable dramatic interest, and is evi- 
dently the result of careful study into the life and 
manners of the first Christian century.—Christian 
Union, N. Y. : 

This is to us truly a wonderful work. Not often 
have we been so frequently and profoundly thrilled 
as in the perusal of its pages. There is that in the 
sacred subject which would of itself interest and in- 
spire. * * * But in the work which Mr. Wallace has 
put forth there is, linked with a fidelity to actual 
occurrence and a warmth of Christian spirit, a strik- 
ing literary conception, and a simple but strong dic- 
tion, which, by themselves alone, are 
Standard, Chicago. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
&™ Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price, - 
YVENING ENTERTAINMENTS.—A Collection. of 
E Plays, Charades, Tableaux, Wax Works, Amuse- 
ments, &c. 15 cts. Little Plays for Little People, 
Young Folks, 30 


Send orders to P. O. 
Catalognes of Plays free. 


12 Wash’ n st. 
AGENTS WANTED 


Yon double your money. Ad- 
Book. oa 
dress Dr. Chase’s Printing House, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE, & CO. 


EVENING HOSIERY. 
“Haut Nouveautes,” special importation for 
Balls and Parties. Paris and London Silk Hose in 
Dentelles, Jardiniers, Brodequins, Embroidered, 
Sandal Lace, and Solid Colors, Ribbed and Plain. 


Also, 
A large variety of Gentlemen’s Silk Half Hose 
in Evening Shades. i 


Broadway & (9th St, 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. FINEST AND CHEAPEST MEAT 
FLAVORING STOCK FOR SOUPS, MADE 
DISHES, AND SAUCES. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT “Is a success and a boon for which 
nations should feel teful.”—See “‘ Medical 

we ae Medical Journal,” &c. 
CAUTION.—Gennine only with the fac-simile of 
Baron Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across the 


‘Consumption in England increased, tenfold in 


ten years.” 
LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. To be haéd of all Storek rs,Grocers, 


ts for the United States 
AVID & CO., 43 Mark 
ndon, and. 


Sold wholesale in New York by PARK & TILFORD, 
SMITH & VANDERBEEK, ACKER, MERRALL, & 
CONDIT, McKESSON & ROBBINS, H. K. & F. B. 
THURBER & CO., W. H. SCHIEFFELIN & CO. 


St. Valentine’s Day, 1881, 


THE LOVER'S DICTIONARY 
LOVER'S 


Indexed with nearly Ten Thousand References 
as a Dictionary of Compliments and Guide to the 
Study of the Tender Science. 

826 pp., Post 8vo, Cloth, $3 50. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


ga Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


$5 t0 $20 a Pordand, Maine 
A Finest Chromo, Gilt, & Colored Scroll Cards ever sold 


only 10c. Ag’tsSamples 10c. G. A. Spring, Northford, Ct. 


50 4 ota. big ,10c. Globe Card 


50) Sample Book, ssc. SEAVY BROS. Northion, 


IT PAYS pies tree: & Go.,Cleveland,0, 


a week in own town. Terms and 
$06 free. Address H. & Co. Portland, Maine. 


LIST 


THE LIFE OF CICERO. By Anruony 
In Two Volumes. 12mo, Cloth, $3 00. 


IL 
A CENTURY OF DISHONOR. A Sketch of the 
United States Government’s Dealings with some of 
the Indian Tribes. By H. H., Author of “ Verses,” 
** Bits of Travel,” &c. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


III. 

SHAKSPERE: a Critical Study of his Mind and Art. 
By Epvwarp Dowpen, LL.D., Professor of English 
Literature in the University of Dublin, Vice-Presi- 
dent of “The New Shakspere Society.” 


12mo 
Cloth, $1 75. 
IV. 


ISLAND LIFE; or, The Phenomena and Canses of | 


Inenlar Faunas and Floras. Including a Revision 

and attempted Solution of the Problem of Geological 

Climates. By A.rrep Russe, Author of 

tion of Animale,” ke. “With Mara, 
ustratious an 

8vo, Cloth, $4 00. 


THE HUMAN RACE, and OtherSermons. Preached 

at Cheltenham, Oxford, and —— By the late 

v. W. Rosexrson, M.A., Incumbent of 
Trinity Chapel, Brighton. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


Vi. 
WORDSWORTH. By F. W. H. Myzzrs. 12mo, Cloth, 
75 cents. 


ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. 

Joun Moriey. The following volumes are now 
‘ready: 

Worpewortag. By F. W. H. Myers.—Locxe. B 
Thomas Fowler.— Byron. By John Nichol. —S. 
Jounson. By Leslie Stephen.—E. Giupon. By J. C. 

orison.—Soorr. By R. H. Hutton.—Suriiey. By 
J. A. Symonds.—Go.tpemitue. By William Black.— 
Hume. By Professor Huxley.—D. Deroz. By Wil- 
liam Minto. —R. Burns. Principal Shairp. — . 
By Dean Charch.—Tuackeray. By An- 
thony Trollope.—Borxe. By John Morley. —Mu- 
tow. By Mark Pattison. oTnry. By Edward 
Dowden.—Bunyan. By James Anthon 
Cuavorr. By Adolphus William Ward.—Cowprn. 
By Goldwin Smith.—A. Pops. By Leslie Stephen. 
12mo, Cloth, 75 cents a volume, 


Hawtuorne. By Henry James, Jr. 12mo,Cloth,$1 00. 


DR. SCHLIEMANN’S ILIOS. TIlios, the City and 
Country of the Trojans. The Results of Researches 
and Discoveries on the Site of Troy and throughout 


the Troad in the years 1871-72-73-78-79. Includingan - 


Autobiography of the Author. By Dr. Henry Souxiz- 
MANN, yg and its Remains,” My- 
cene,” a Preface, Appendi and Notes. 
With Maps, Plane, and about 1800 Illustrations. “ha- 
perial 8vo, Dluminuated Cloth, $12 00. 
VIIL 
PASTORAL DAYS; or, Memories ofa New England 
Year. By W. Hamitton Ginson. Superbly Ilustra- 
ted. 4to, Illuminated Cloth, Gilt Edges,$7 50. 
IX. 
LIFE OF DAVID LIVINGSTONE. Dr. Livin ne: 
Memoir of his Personal Life, from his Unpnblished 


Journals and Dr.W.G.B 
With Portrait and Map. 8yo, Goth, $3 
x 


KINGLAKE’S CRIMEAN WAR. The Invasion of 
the Crimea. Avexanper Kino.axe. 
Vol. IV., The Winter Troubles, now ready, 12mv, 
Cloth, $2 00. (Uniform with the first three volumes, 
12mo, Cloth, $2 00 each.) 

XI. 

DUTY ; with Illustrations of Courage, Patience, and 
Eudurance, By Samoxt Sautixe, LL.D. 12mo, Cloth, 
$100. (Uniform with Seif-Hel acter, und 1 
by the same author, 12mo, Cle 
Cheap Edition, 4to, Paper, 15 cents. 


XIL 
FRIENDS WORTH KNOWING. Glimpses of Amer- 
ican Natural History. By Inorusou.. Ii- 
lustrated. Square 16mo, Cloth, $1 00. 


XIIL 

OLD TIMES IN THE COLONIES, By Cuarirs 
Cantzeton Corrin. Copiously Dlustrated. 
00. Uniform with The Boys of '76 aud 


A 
Cloth, $3 
The Story of 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHKD BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


W: Square. By Hxenry James, Jr. Illus 
trated $1 


%. 
A Tale of the Christ. By Lew. Wattace. 


Better than Good. By Anniz E. Ripizy. 15 cents. 
The Posy Ring. By Mrs. A. W. Hunt. 10 cents. 
The Dean’s Wife. By Mrs.C.J.Eioanr. 20 cents, 
Little Pansy. By Mrs. 20 cents. 
Dr. Wortle’s School. By Anrnory 15 cts. 
The Rebel of the Family. By E. Lrxx 90 cts. 
Love and Life. By Cuartorrs M. Yonex. 15 cents: 
A Confidential Agent. By James Pays. 15 cents. 
Endymion. By the Earl of. Bxeaconsrizip. 15 cents. 


He that Will Not when He May. By Mrs. Ourruanr. 
15 cents. 


From the Wings. By B.H. Buxton. 15 cents. 
Horace McLean. By O'Hawton. 15 cents. 
Missing. By Mary Crom. Hay. 20 cents. 

A Sailor’s Sweetheart. By W. 15cts. 
Just Am. By Miss‘Baapvon, 15 cents. 


& Buorusns will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


Hanren’s mailed free on receipt of 
Nine Cents in stamps. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N.Y» 
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